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towa, which he named in honor of Sir Geo. Gore, 
whose family estate bore the pretty name of Glen- 
dive. When theend of the track reached the town, 
Glendive had arapid growth and a feverish life for a 
few months, but when the track moved on up the 
Yellowstone during the summer of 1881, the town 
did not move too, like so many evanescent towns in 
new countries. 
nent settlement, and the fuct that the railroad com- 
pany selected it for the location of its division shops 
gave it certain promise of stability. 

There was hardly anything in the neighboring 
country at that date to support a town, bat the hills 
and plains were covered with grass, and cattle were 


The place was a good one for perma- | 
| sections of land. 








can be placed on such statements. They would like 
to possess the whole earth if they could for the fu- 
ture increase of their herds. A resident of Glen- 
dive, who has no interest in the question one side or 
the other, save to get a‘curate information, tells 
me that he has made a care ul estimate of the num- 
ber of cattle in the territory tributary to Glendive 
and fiuds that there is but one animal to every six 
A section contains six hundred 
and forty acres and the usual allowance for a steer is 
about thirty acres. In his opinion the number 
of cattle in this region could be increased tenfold 
without overcrowdiug the ranges. 

It is from the growth of the cattle industry that 
Glendive expects its 









The journey of THE : 
NORTHWEST MAGA- 
ZINE car, described in 
this number, begins at 
Glendive in Eastern 
Montana, follows the 
valley of the Yellow- 
stone to the Rocky 
Mountains, with stops 
at Miles City, Billings 
and Livingston and 
crosses the mountains 
to Bozeman in the Gal- 
latin Valley. Thence 
it turns north to He- 
lena, with a stop at 
Townsend in the Upper 
Missouri Valley. Cross- 
ng the main divide 
west of Helena the car 
remains at Garrison 
while the party go up 
to Deer Lodge on the 
Utah Northern Narrow 
Gauge. Afterwards the 
westward journey is resumed, and the last halting 
place described is Missoula. Beyond Missoula all 
that remains of Montana, as seen from the railroad, 
is Indian country or the great forest of the Pend 
d’Oreille River; so that the following articles em- 
brace all the settled country of the Territory reached 
by the road. Ia our September number the ac- 
count of the journey of the ‘‘THE NORTHWEST on 
Wheels’’ will conclude with descriptions of the places 
visited in Washington Territory, beginning at Spo- 
kane Falls and ending on Puget Sound. 








XIX. 
GLENDIVE ON THE YELLOWSTONE. 


The history of Glendive goes back to 1881. It was 
evident that the point where the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road emerged from the plains and Bad Land hills west 
of the Little Missouri, and struck into the Yellow- 
stone valley, would be a good place to make a town. 
Gen. Lewis Merrill, of the cavalry, who had taken 
an active part in clearing the Indians out of the Yel- 
lowstone country, and knew the whole valley from 
end to end, scripped a section of land and laid out a 
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= ee further development as 
a trading centre. Beeves 
bring ready cash, and 
a town supported by a 
cattle country seldom 
complains of hard times. 
At present Glendive 
does not make a good 
showing of bui'dings 
for the business it does. 
The title to the town- 
site has been in dispute 
for some time and is 
still in litigation. This 
has p.evented the erec- 
tion of good business 
blocks. As soonas it is 
decided a number of 
such blocks will be 
erected. The citizens 
have two structures, 
however, which they 
show the stranger with 
a reasonable pride—the 
court house ot Dawson 
County, which cost 
$25,000, and the public 











GLENDIVE, MONTANA. [From a sketch by John Passmore. 


soon brought in to take the place of the fast disap- 
pearing buffalo. A few farmers settled on the bot- 
tom lands along the river, but to this day there is 
very little agricultural effort, common opinion being 
that the land can be depended on for good crops only 
in wet seasons. Running parallel with this opinion, 
which experience has strengthened, is another, that 
the rainfall is increasing year by year, and that the 
area of country where farming can be carried on 
without irrigation is constantly exteuding westward. 
The nearest farming district on the east is now at 
Belficld in Dakota, eighty-five miles distant. 
Glendive has two chief sources of business, It isa 
cattle townandarailroad town. The railroad employs 
a considerable number of men in its repair shops, cat- 
tle yards, division headquarters and on its trains. 
These men and their families f rm a large part of the 
population. Glendive claims to be the centre of the 
largest area of stock rang-s of any Montana town. 
Northward these ranges occupy the whole of the great 
triangle between the Musselshell and the Missouri 
rivers, and southward they stretch out as far as the 
Wyoming Territory line. All cattle men will say 
that the ranges are now fully stocked, but no reliance 





school house, costing 
$12,000. Both these 
buildings are of brick. A people who have so much 
civic pride and so much interest in education as to 
erect such structures before having a single brick 
business house certainly deserve commendation. 
Glendive stands upon a broad plateau on the south 
bank of the Yellowstone, which here makes a bend 
and changes its course to the northeast, forming a 
wide, handsome valley fringed with groves of cotton- 
wood. South of the town the view is abruptly cut off 
by precipitous Bad Lands buttes about five hundred 
feet high. The view from the summits of these buttes 
is peculiarly strange and impressive. On one side 
lies the broad green valley traversed by the swift 
flowing Yellowstone, on the other are the huge 
seamed and distorted masses of the Bad Lands for- 
mation, looking like a glimpse of some dead planet, 
so weird and unearthly is their aspect. These gigan- 
tic heaps of mud and stone, furrowed by wind and 
storm, seem in their constraction to be a pudding of 
various sorts of geologic debris stirred and mixed by 
stupendous furces — sandstone, iron ore, scorise, moss 
agates, boulders, and blue and yellow clay being 
jumbled together. This belt of Bad Lands skirting 
the Yellowstone is of narrow width, however. It 
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ends abrupt a few miles from the river and its last 
summits are found to be no higher than the grassy 
plain which is the general level of the country. It 
would seem as if these Bad Lands might have been 
formed by the breaking of the walls of some great 
mountain lake, letting loose an enormous volume of 
water which, in its rapid course down the valley, 
furrowed and devastated the bluffs. 

I have said that Glen- 
dive is peculiarly a cattle 
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XX. 
MILES CITY. 
EARLY HISTORY AND REMINISCENCES. 


Miles City was not, like all the other towns on the 
Northern Pacific line between Lake Superior and 
the Yellowstone Valley, the creation of the railroad. 
| It was four years old when the steel tracks reached 





town. The reader must not, 
however, suppose that its 
streets are filled with 
whooping cowboys, firing 
off pistols and intimidating 
quiet citizens. Indeed the 
wild cowboy of the plains 
is fast becoming extinct, 
outside of sensational liter- 
ature. The management 
of large herds requires so- 
ber, industrious men. Cat- 
tle owners have no use for 
drunken desperadoes. Not 
long ago one of the spring 
round-ups in the Yellow- 
stone country reached Glen- 
dive. There were sixty rid- 
ers in the party, and twen- 
ty cooks and teamsters, but 
not a single drunken man 
was seen on the streets. 
One of the citizens of the 
town tells me that he treat- 
ed eight of the boys dur- 
ing the stay of the round- 
up party and that every 
man of them called for 
lemonade. 

Our illustration gives a good general view of Glen- 
dive and the Yellowstone Valley as seen from the 
bluffs south of the town. The town is sure to keep on 
growing and in a year or two a new picture will be 
required to show the solid business blocks that will 
take the place of the wooden structures on the long 
principal street. 








| JOSEPH LEIGHTON, PRESIDENT FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
| MILES CITY, MONTANA, 
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it in the fall of 1881 and was already a lively frontier 
town with a far-reaching trade. Supplies were 
brought up every year by steamboats ascending the 
Yellowstone at the time of the June rise, and the 
merchants laid in their stocks for a twelve month. 
Miles was the only town between Bismarck and 
Bozeman, east and west, and ina north and south 
direction, between Fort Benton and Cheyenne. To 
make its situation better understood to the reader 





MILES CITY, MONTANA,.— THE STOCKGROWERS NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, 





not familiar with the geography of the far West I 
may explain that it was three hundred miles from 
any other place that could be called a town. In the 
enormous sweep of country for which it served as a 
trading centre there were few inhabitants besides 
treacherous Indians, but the trappers and buffalo 
hunters and the hangers-on of the army required 
some point where foog and clothes and whisky 
could be bought, and Miles 
City supplied the demand. 

Its original site, three 
miles from the present 
town, was determined by 
the establishment of a can- 
tonment of troops on 
Tongue River near its junc- 
tion with the Yellowstone. 
A rude town of cottonwood 
logs grew up as close to 
the military post as the 
post commander would 
permit. That was in 1877. 
In 1878 a portion of the 
military reservation was 
abandoned, the canton- 
ment was supplanted by 
Fort Keogh, two miles west 
of the Tongue, and Miles 
City promptly moved up 
to the new confines of the 
reservation, thus getting 
the Tongue as one of its 
boundaries and the Yel- 
lowstone as the other. 

In this new situation it 
prospered in a wild, rough 
way, making money rapid- 
, ly and caring little for the 
graces and moralities of civilization. In 1877 it was 
unsafe fora white man to venture further than a 
mile or two from the town, because of the roving 





| bands of savages; but in 1878 Gen. Miles whipped 


the Indians and took many of them prisoners. After 
that Eastern Montana was clear of the hostiles. The 
conquered Cheyennes refused to go upon any reser- 
vation, and are held as nominal prisoners to this day 
by the War Department, some living on the Rosebud 





FRANK E, HAMMOND, CASHIER STOCKGROWERS NATIONAL BANK, 
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River and some near Fort Keogh. When the rail- 
road came in 1881 there were 1,000 people in Miles. 
The track rested there till the ensuing spring and the 
town at once became a place of national interest, 


much read about in the newspapers. After the 
transient railroad building population had passed 
on it did not decline, but a revolution took place in 
the character of its trade. The buffalo herds were 
slaughtered or driven away, and in place of them, 
on the vast grassy plains and hills, appeared their 
civilized cousins, the cattle. From Texascame ca tle 
on the hoof; from Iowa and Illinois came cattle on 
the rail. Year by year the ranges were occupied 
until now thereare 700,000 head in the country tribu- 
tary to Miles City, representing a capital of about 
$20,000,000. 

In the spring of 1882, when I first visited Miles 
City, the place was full of buffalo hunters spending 
the proceeds of their winter’s work on the bleak 
plains. In 1884 cattle owners and cowboys held the 
town and all the talk I heard was of life on the ranges 
and the business of raising steers for the Chicago 
market. It was a striking change, but Miles City 
came through it successfully, adapted herself to the 





new conditions, sold sombreros,”chapps” and quirts 
and demonstrated her right to exist as a natural 
point for trade to centre. 


TRIBUTARY COUNTRY. 


Roughly outlined the country tributary to Miles 
City is about one hundred miles square, embracing 
the middle portion of the Yellowstone Valley, the 
valleys of the Powder, Tongue, Rosebud, and Big 
Horn rivers which come into Yellowstone from the 
south and the region north as far as the Musselshell. 
All this great area isa grassy plateau, broken by 
hills and Bad Lands formations, and by the Big 
Horn and Wolf mountains, and several lower ranges. 
It is all more or less stocked with cattle —well 
stocked if you believe the statements of the cattle 
men; scantily stocked according to the merchants and 
others who want to see the resources of the region 
more amply developed and don’t see why two or 
three score of stockmen should possess a domain 
larger than Massachusetts because they were first on 
the ground with their herds. From my own obser- 
vation and inquiries I am convinced that on all the 
Eastern Montana ranges at least five times as many 
cattle can be supported as are now to be found. If 
any districts are to be excepted from this rule they 
are those on the Powder and Tongue rivers. 

I do not believe that farming will ever be an im- 
portant industry in Eastern Montana. The rainfall 
is not sufficient, and the cause which has increased 
it in Kansas, Nebraska and Dakota, and pushed the 








agricultural belt westward far beyond limits thought 
to be fixed twenty years ago, is wanting here—I 
mean the breaking up of the ground on the frontier 
of asteadily advancing line of settlement. What 
farming is done in Eastern Montana is done in iso- 


lated spots on the bottoms of creeks and close to the | 


banks of rivers. There is not enough of it appar- 
ently to affect climatic conditions, and the Bad Lands 
of the Little Missouri are a barrier in the way of the 
advance of the plow from the Dakota prairies. 

Three years ago, when I first traversed the Yellow- 
stone Valley, (most of the way in a wagon, for the 
railroad was only completed a short distance beyond 
Miles City,) the success of a few farmers in raising 
grain and potatoes on low land close to the river led 
me to hope that the first benches on both sides of 
the stream would eventually be found valuable for 
farming without irrigation. That idea has been 
given up. The whole Yellowstone country must be 
regarded as strictly a cattle country until irrigating 
ditches are constructed to water the broad expanses 
of fertile bottoms. As to the rolling plateaus between 
the narrow valleys, embracing at least nineteen- 
twentieths of the total area of the region, they will 
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bins, the president of this bank, now lives in New 
York City. Wm. Harmon, the vice president, an 


| old volunteer and regular army officer, and the sen- 


ior partner in the Harmon & Hale Cattle Company, 
is among the most prominent of the business men of 
Miles. The cashier, F. E. Hammond, is a practical 
banker of large experience. The town has a whole- 
sale grocery and provision concern, owned by Leigh- 
ton & Jordan. The principal hotel is the Inter 
Ocean, owned by W. N. Macqueen, the post trader 
at Fort Keogh, who has lived here for five years and 
is one of the largest property holders in the town. 
The newspaper press is represented by the daily and 
weekly Yellowstone Journal, managed by Knight & 
Gordon, two veterans in Montana journalism, who 
have made themselves independent by providing the 
town with so bright, strong and capable a paper that 
all competition has been short-lived and ineffective. 
The only other paper is the Stockgrowers Journal, a 
handsome-class paper devoted exclusively to the 
cattle interests. 

A cattle town, I observe, is always a solid and 
prosperous town, not liable to the fluctuations in 
business of towns which depend on grain growing. 





MILES CITY, MONTANA. [From a sketch by John Passmore. 


always be open ranges for cattle. Farming will in- 
crease in the valleys where irrigation can easily be 
practiced, but it will be confined to raising products 
for local demand. In this estimate of the future of 
the Yellowstone country all intelligent residents of 
the valley will, I think, now agree. Its great source 
of wealth is in its vast bunch grass ranges, and the 
flocks and herds they will sustain. 


THE BUSINESS OF MILES CITY. 


Looking over the sparsely settled country around 
their town, with its cattle ranches widely scattered, 
the Miles City people often say that they really don’t 
see where their business comes from. It comes, 
however, steadily and in constantly increasing vol- 
ume. No merchants leave the place; there are few 
failures; and when the annual or semi-annual fire 
destroys a row of wooden stores they are at once re- 
placed with solid brick structures. So far has the 
rebuilding with brick progressed that when the 
blocks now under way are finished Miles City will 
have the most solid business street in Montana, out- 
side of the cities of Helena and Butte. The new 
stores are noticeably large and noticeably well stocked 
with goods. There are two solid banks, the build- 
ings of which are shown in our illustrations. Of the 
First National, Joseph Leighton is president, G. M. 
Miles, vice president, and H. F. Batchelor, cashier. 
The Stockgrowers National is one of the eight banks 
owned by the well known Montana and Wyoming 
banking firm of Stebbins, Mund & Co. Mr. Steb- 








Cattle always bring cash and the price never goes 
below the point of profitable production. Merchants 
in such towns do not have to ‘‘carry’’ their cus- 
tomers. Credits are limited, most of the business 
being done for ready money. In Miles City I heard 
no complaints of hard times. Everybody appeared 
to be doing at least moderately well. An important 
source of trade to the place outside of the cattle 
interest is the neighboring military post of Fort 
Keogh. Nominally the Government supplies all the 
wants of its soldiers, either through the Commissary 
Department or the authorized stores of the post 
traders, but the men are very fond of getting into 
town after pay-day, and the officers aud their families 
are good customers for the stores. 

Fort Keogh is an eight company post, having a 
garrison of five hundred men. The system which 
scatters our little army in small detachments through- 
out the country seldom permits as large a body of 
troops at one point as is stationed at Keogh. With 
perhaps two or three exceptions it is the most imper- 
tant post in the West. 


A VISIT TO FORT KEOGH. 


Tongue River is only a stone’s throw in width, but 
the county of Custer has not yet manifested sufficient 
enterprise to bridge it. The military authorities put 
up a bridge some few years ago, which a freshet 
speedily swept away. If you want to visit the fort 
you must trust yourself and team toa flatboat ferry 
and pay the ferryman one dollar and twenty-five 
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cents for the privilege of the excursion. The ferry- 

man resembles the hero of Twickenham ferry in the 

song, in having ‘“‘just a soft twang in the turn of | 
his tongue,’’ but he is neither slim nor young; on | 
the contrary a battered and grizzly old fellow in a 
greasy hat and dirty canvas clothes. Once across 

the river it is a pleasant drive over the broad, level 

bottom lands to the post. The word fort doubtless | 
brings to the mind of our Eastern readers a picture 

of earthworks and ditches, bastions, magazines and 

sally ports. A Westera fort has nothing of the sort | 
to show. It resembles a small 
town built of wood and very or- 
derly and neat in its arrange- 
ment. There are no walls, not 
even a stockade. The barracks, 
store houses and officers’ quar- 
ters face upon a big quadrangle 
of* level ground covered with 
green turf, in the middleof which 
stands a flag staff. The build- 
ings, with their brown walls, red 
hood-like roofs and broad piazzas 
fronting upon the wide expanse 
of greensward, make a pretty pic- 
ture; a picture brightened up by 
the blue uniforms and shining 
gun-barrels of the soldiers and 
the epaulettes and gold lace of 
the officers. On the piazzas are 
groups of women and children 
and of officers off duty, and the 
routine and red tape of the mili- 
tary service does not interfere 
with an active and agreeable so- 
cial life. The post is asocety in 
itself, with its grades of precedence carefully marked 
out in accordance with the ranks of the officers. 
When a new officer is sent to a post, he looks 
over the quarters of all the officers beneath him 
in rank and has a right to select the one which 
pleases him best. The deposed family turns out 
some one of lower rank and so it goes until the least 
desirable quarters to be had are occupied by the 
second lieutenant of most recent commission. These 
frequent disturbances of the home life of the officers’ 
families are one of the singular features of our regu- 
lar army system. With thirty or forty officers at a 
post, all of them educated gentlemen and many of 
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high family connections in the East, and with numer- | 


our ladies and children, (for most officers are married 
and many have married young,) it will be seen that 
a large military post presents exceptionally good 
opportunities for sociability. To keep life from set- 
tling into monotonous grooves there are the visits 
from officers of other regiments changing stations and 
the occasional call of the officer commanding the 
military department and his staff or perhaps of the 
general-in-chief. 


A LOOK AT THE TOWN. 


There isa picturesque radeness to all new frontier 
towns, which Miles City shares in common with 
others, but from which it is steadily emerging as 
wealth is accamulated, comfortable homes built and 
substantial business blocks erected. This roughness 
of exterior is a good deal relieved by the majestic 
cottonwood trees which shade the streets and the 


thickets of wild rose bushes. Besides, the military | 


authorities have kindly left undisturbed a little strip 
of their reservation, thrust up into the business por_ 
tion of the town, which, with its abundant shade, 


forms a natural park. You do not much notice the | 
illy-drained streets and the crazy board sidewalks | 


when you can see on all hands trees and flowers and 
breathe the wonderful elixir of this Montana air 
Doctors would have little to do in Miles City, were it 
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not for the arrivals of babies and the frequent calls to | 


set the broken bones of some too-daring cowboy who 


has been thrown from his horse. A number of thes, 


bold riders, looking quite subdued in their bandages | 
andon thir crutches, may usually be found in the town 


| 
| 
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fraternizing with more fortunate comrades who had 
dashed in from the neighboring ranches to see how 
they are getting along. 

The street scenes are strikingly picturesque. There 
is always the cowboy singly, or in groups, with his big 
sombrero and his leather leggings, called chapps; and 
there are groups of Cheyenne Indians in moccasins 


and brilliant blankets; aud blue-coated soldiers from | 
| proposition to establish one was voted down about a 


the fort, so that there is no lack of vivacity and color. 


From all this movement of every day life you can | 








escape by a few minutes’ ride and find yourself on the | which was afraid 0} taxation. 





[ Photo. by Huffman. 


vast lonely plains, with no hint or sign in sight of oc- | 


| cupancy by man. 


CASUAL OBSERVATIONS. 


To realize what transformations time is making in 
what was but lately the wild Indian country of 


Montana, look at the picture of the new commercial | 
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block in Miles City, occupied by the firms of Miles 
& Strevel, Julius Basinski & Bro., I. Orschel & Bros. 
and J. Carter. For beauty of architecture and so- 
lidity of coustruction, this block need not fear com- 
parison wi h the business buildings of eastern cities. 

Some day there will be a good deal of agriculture 
carried on near Miles City in the valleys of the Yel- 


| lowstone and Tongue rivers. An irrigating ditch has 





been constructed from a point several miles up on the 
Tongue, which will redeem many thousands of acres 
and give to them a garden-like prodactiveness. On 
this ditch $60,000 have been expended, but it came to 
a standstill two years ago and needs new energy and 
more money for its completion. This will not long 
be lacking. 

Miles City has not yet a municipal government; a 


year ago by the opposition of the liquor interest, 
The necessity of a fire 
department and of street cleaning 
and sidewalks is so great that it 
cannot be long before the people 
will insist on having the advan- 
tages of a city organization. 

Joseph Leighton, president ot 
the First National Bank, whose 
portrait w+ publish, has probably 
done more than any other citizen 
of Miles in aid of the growth and 
prosperity of the place. He came 
to the frontier from Iowa when a 
youvg man, and has ever since 
been engaged in extensive mer- 
cantile and other business affairs. 
His liberality and public spirit 
have won for himself a high place 
in the regards of his fellow citi- 
zens. 

Frank E. Hammond, of Miles 
City, was born at Hillsdale, 
Mich., May 23, 1858. His father 
was in the hardware business 
therefor twenty years, being one 
of the pioneers in that section 
and one of the founders of Hillsdale College. On his 
mother’s side he is a descendant of Stephen North, 
who came overon the Mayflower. He left home at 
the age of sixteen, entering what is now the First Na- 
tional Bank of Whitehall, Mich. , where he became as- 
sistant cashier two years later. After five years in that 
bank poor health made out of door work necessary, 
and he engaged in lumbering for two years. He 
then went to the Fourth National Bank of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., as head book-keeper. A year of office 
work used him up again, and he came to Montana 
and engaged in sheep raising for about a year; then, 
after a term as deputy county treasurer of Coster 
County, became cashier of the banking house of 
Stebbins, Mund & Co., which house was succeeded, 
Jan. 1, 1885, by the Stockgrowers National Bank, 
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| of which he is now cashier and managing director. Mr. 
| Hammond belongs to a banking family. His older 
| brother is cashier of the First National Bank ot 


Traverse City, Mich., and his younger brother cashier 


of First National Bank of Whitehall, Mich. 


L. E. Huffmau, the photographer, one of the early 


| pioneers of Miles Ci.y, has caught with his camera 


| reproduced save from his own negatives. 


many interesting views of wild lite that are fast pass- 
ing away. His photos. of Indian life and buffalo 
hunting, made several years ayo, could not now be 
He has 


| recently made a series of very striking views show- 





ing scenes in the cattle round-up. These views were 
taken from the saddle, with an instrument that works 
as quickly as a pistol shot, the exposure being made 
in a fraction of a second. 

An artesian well in Miles City gives out a steady 
volume of perfectly clear crystalline water, having 
strong mineral properties. It is not unpleasant to 
drink, though tasting slightly of sulphur. A bath 
in it is delightful; its detergent properties are so 
great that in a few minutes it cleanses the skin thor- 
oughly and leaves it very white. 

The leading real estate agent and live stock broker 


| in Miles City is William Courtenay, who is also the 


local land agent for the Northern Pacific Company. 
Parties who desire information about the cattle busi- 
ness in the Yellowstone country, the purchase of ran- 
ches and herds, opportunities to putin new herds, loans 
town lots, etc. should correspond with Mr. Courtenay. 
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MILES CITY, MONTANA,— THE INTER OCEAN HOTEL, 


XXI. 
BILLINGS. 





Billings might be said to be a fiat town. The rail- 
road company issued its fiat that the town should be 


wagons or on the ground, and a blanket and a board 
were regarded as a tolerably luxurious couch. The 
town was platted of a size sufficient to make a city 
of 50,000 inhabitants. Additions were laid out on 
every side. A street railway was built down to the 





| honor was well deserved. 








nevertheless a substantial and prosperous town was 
created in a remarkably short time. The street ra 1- 
way was abanduned and the outlying rortions of the 
townsite are still in their original condition of grassy 
bottomland. But there are now well-built brick 
blocks on the main business streets, an excellent two- 
story brick school house and numerous comfortable 
residences, and the whole place wears an air of thrift 
and growth. The most e-nspicuous building is the 
handsome brick church of the Congiegational Soc.ety, 
a gift of Mrs. Frederick Billings, and by all odds the 
finest church edifice be ween Fargo and Helena. 

Everybody knows that the town was named in 
honor of Frederick Billings, a director of the Northern 
Pacific Company and formerly its president. The 
No man has been more 
closely identified with the Northern Pacific enterp:ise 
or more warmly devoted to its interests ever since the 
work of building the line was first begun. He goes 
over the road every year, seeing it all by daylight, and 
carefully studying the resources and condition of its 
tributary country. He knows the whole region from 
Lake Superior to Puget Sound as well as he does the 
country around his own beautifal home in Wood- 
stock, Vt. 

Billings was laid out by a townsite company 








tuning all LN pith Sine 








built in the Upper Yellowstone Valley. The site 
was selected and many days before the track reached 
the place the town was already in existence. It was 
the most remarkable instance on the whole Northern 
Pacific line of a considerable town coming into imme- 
diate life and vigor on the strength of orders issued 
from the railroad headquarters in New York. Of 
course the site had been carefully selected and the 
probable resources of the surrounding country con- 
sidered, but the country itself was entirely vacant of 
population at that time, except for the roving Crow 
Indians, who occupied an enormous reservation on 
the south side of the river. But no sooner was it 
known that the company intended to make a town at 
that point than people began to flock in on foot, ho:se- 
back and in wagons, bringing merchandise, lumber 
and supplies, so that before thirty days had elapsed 
several hundred buildings had been erected and a 
population of fully five hundred people was on the 
ground. It was no wonder that Billings was called 
the ‘* Magic City of the Yellowstone.’’ 

I shall not svon forget the lively scenes in the 
spring of 1882, when little board shanties sprang up 
in a day, tents were pitched here and there, streets 
staked out, corner lots sold and resold at extravagant 
figures, and great hopes entertained of the immediate 
creation of a city in the heart of the vast wilder- 
ness of Eastern Montana. Many newcomers slept in 
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log huts at Coulson on the river, an old frontier trad- 


ing post two miles distant. 


These great expectations seem tolerably absurd to | 


look back upon in the light of actual present results; 








under a peculiar arrangement. This company was 
allowed to buy all the arable land in the great 
Clark’s Fork Bottom at a low price, in consideration 
of building an irrigating ditch about thirty-five miles 
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long, to supply water not only to the town but to’all 
lands in the bottom. The ditch was constructed, 
but there are complaints that it is not efficiently 
managed, and that breaks which occurred lastspring 
were not repaired early enough for the commence- 
ment of this season’s crop. I be- 
lieve it is now in working order, 
however, but the expectations 
formed in 1882 of the dense settle- 
ment and full cultivation of the 
valley tributary to the town have 
not been realized. A number of 
farms have been opened, and set- 
tlers appear to be reasonably pros- 
perous, but there is room for more 
than ten times as many more. 
Agriculture, thus tar, plays but a 
small part in the support of the 
town. It is essentially a cattle 
town, like Miles City or Glendive. 
The immense ranges lying between 
the Yellowstone and the Upper 
Missouri, including the valley of 
the Musselshell and the great Ju- 
dith Basin, are tributary to Billings. 
Its trade extends northward fora 
distance of nearly two hundred 
miles. The country on the south 
side of the Yellowstone is even 
better adapted for cattle ranges 
than that north of the river, and it 
has besides much fine agricultural 
land lying along the valleys of nu- 
merous creeks and small rivers; but 
all this country is still Indian do- 
main. Some trade does come to 
Billings from the south, but it is 
from distant Wyoming, and has to 
traverse the Indian reservation. 
What is known as the Stinking 
Water country, of Wyoming, (an 
unpleasant name for a picturesque 





grazing region,) drive sits cattle to 
Billings and buys its supplies here. 

The town’s best prospects of fu- 
ture growth are dependent on the 
opening of the western end of the 
reservation to settlement. A new 
agency has been established for the 
Indians in the eastern part of the 
reservation, not far from Fort, Cus- 
ter, and around this agency most of the Crows are 
now gathered. 
the western end of the reservation, 
gress will pay them for it. An attempt was made 
recently to lease this portion of the Crow nation to a 
cattle company. ‘The majority of the Indians signed 
the lease, and it was approved by the 


rrovided Con- 
I 


They are entirely willing to give up | 


2,000. 


being but few tributary streams flowing into the river, 
but that on the south shore is well watered and much 
better adapted to settlement. A million of cattle 


coald graze on the unoccupied Indian lands. 
I notice in Billings that there are no empty stores, 


BILLINGS, MONTANA, — CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
and that rents are quite high, two evidences o1 the 
prosperity of the place. One fire after another con- 
sumes the old wooden buildings, but they are im- 
The 
present population is somewhere between 1,500 and 
With the the Crow country 


mediately replaced with good brick structures. 


opening of 
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lands on the north, and the swift blue stream of the 

Yellowstone skirts them on the south. Beyond the 

river are still higher precipices. Further off there is 

a wide prospect of green hills and valleys. From 

the top of the bluffs the whole of the great Yellow- 
stone Mountain range can be seen, 
and also the Pryor Mountains, on 
the southern horizon. 

From the divide between the 
Musselshell and Yellowstone can 
be seen one of the most beautiful 
mountain views in the world. The 
bold, precipitous group of the Crazy 
Mountains, with their sharp pin- 
nacles and their deep valleys filled 
with snow, looms up on the western 
horizon. A little to the south of 
them are the great white domes 
and peaks of the Yellowstone or 
Snow Mountains. Next, as theeye 
sweeps around to the eastward, are 
the Pryor Mountains, their slopes 
painted by snow and rock with 
white and black bands; while still 
further to the east, on the more 
distant horizon, rise, like white 
summer clouds, the huge, misty 
outlines of the Big Horn Moun- 
tains. 

Enough has been said to show 
that there is no lack of bold and 
beautiful scenery around Billings. 
As to the town itself, it is an ener- 
getic, wide-awake frontier place, 
bent on getting rich, like all new 
towns, but not entirely neglecting 
the requirements and amenities of 
life. It has a well-supported club 
called the Yellowstone Gun Club, 
with handsomely furnished rooms, 
where, comfortably seated in easy 
chair, you can read the Eastern 
magazines and illustrated papers, 

fiand forget for a time that you are 
on the Upper Yellowstone, in dis- 
tant Montana. 

Our illustrations of Billings in- 
clude views of the handsome church 
edifice, of the substantial bank 
building of brick with stone trim- 
mings quarried from the neighbor- 

ing bluffs —the bank being owned by Stebbins, Mund 
& Co., of the wholesale liquor house of L. H. Fenske 
and of the warehouse of Camp Bros. The mercan- 
tile establishment of Camp Bros. is in the new bank 
building, as indicated by the sign on the building. 


XXII. 





Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Teller, but 
the Billings people made a strong pro- 
test, insisting that if the Indians did - 
not want the lands they should be re 

stored to the public domain and throw u 
open to settlement. Thereupon the In- 
dian Committee of the Senate requested 
the Secretary of the Interior to suspend 
the leasing until they could visit the 
Crow country and examine the situa- 
tion. So the whole matter is hung up 
in the Interior Department. If the un- 
occupied Crow country can be opened 
to settlement it ought to be done with- 
out further delay; but if this cannot be 
accomplished, the next best thing would 
be to lease the lands so as to have them 
made use of and contribute to the prosperity of 
Montana. The present reservation is as large as the 
States of Connecticut and Rhode Island combined, 
and its entire Indian population is only 3,000 souls. 
The Indians always get the pick of the country for 
their reservations. The region immediately north of 





ines 


the Yellowstone is high and poorly watered, there 


om a oe aE, 
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BOZEMAN AS A SUMMER RE- 
SORT. 





I return to these mountains every 
summer with fresh enjoyment of their 
beauty and grandeur. One may tire of 
other scenery,—of lakes and rivers, of 
prairies and even of the sea,—but of the 
mountains never. Perhaps this is be- 
cause their snowy summits are emblem- 
atic of purity and aspiration and thus 
appeal to the highest qualities of the 
soul. In the gathering of the clouds on 
their slopes and the fury of the storm 








it would speedily double. The town is widely 


FORWARDING AND STORAGE WARENOUSE, 


scattered, as a result of the speculation in lots, and | 


presents rather a straggling appearance. Its situa- 
tion is noticeably handsome, however. A lofty range 
of snow-clad peaks bounds the view at the western 
end of the valley. A steep precipice of yellow sand- 
stone, three hundred feet high, shuts in the bottom- 


that rages around their granite peaks 
one sees a type of the struggles of hu- 
manity with evil, and when their daz- 
zling pinnacles emerge from the gloom and stand 
radiant in the blue heavens one sees a symbol of the 
triumph of good and feels an exaltation of spirit 
as though he himself had shared in the victory over 
the powers of darkness. 

This valley of the Gallatin, with its high encircling 
rim of mountains, is a land to fall in love with. I 


























step out on 
glittering pinnacles of the Bridger Mountains, whit- 
ened anew with the fresh snow of a June night, their 
mid-girth ribbed with stupendous precipices, the 
deep valleys which run up their sides dark with pine 
forests, and feet clothed in light green turf, over 
which the trees have advanced in scattered groups 
like the skirmishers of an army. In my morning 
walk through thickets of alder and 
wild rose bushes, by the banks of 
swift streams, I see on the near 
southern horizon the imposing hills 
of Mount Blackmore, with its broad 
snow fields, and further away the 
superb peaks of the Gallatin Range. 
On the western horizon 

Far, faint and dim, 

The mountains swim. 

These are the summits of the Main 
Divide of the Rockies. In every di- 
rection ‘‘ Alps on Alps arise.’’ The 
landscape bas the charm of contrast 
which makes Switzerland so attrac- 
tive, for in the valley stands the 
pretty town of Bozeman; the rush- 
ing streams turn mill wheels and 
irrigate countless fields of grain and 
all the level land upon which the 
mountains look down is dotted with 
farm houses. 

I have written much in former year 
in THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, 
about Bozeman, now I would like to 
print some account of its remarkable 
attractions as a summer resort. This 
can better be told in the language 


of an old resident who knows the Gallatin Valley | 


well and loves it well. Mr. Peter Koch, a Dane by 
birth, a banker by profession and a man of letters by 


natural bent of genius, who would perhaps have | 
found a career in literature if circumstances had not 


confined his labors to discounts, exchanges and bank 
ledgers, sits in my room and the nimble pencil of 
Mr. West, the stenographer, catches the following 
conversation: 

‘*T hear a good deal of talk about the ad- 


my balcony, and before me tower the | 
| the same road a second time. 
points, within easy drive from Bozeman, with pic- | 
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two or three weeks, without going over any part of | fording excellent and homelike accommodations to ~ 


turesque scenery. Vegetation in the canyons does 


not dry up. Bozeman is convenient of access to | 

| the National Park; it is within four or five hours’ 
ride.”’ 

‘* How does the town manage to present such an 


BILLINGS, MONTANA,.—STEBBINS, MUND & cO.’S BANK BUILDING, 


appearance of verdure, so exceptional in far Western 
towns?’’ 

“The streams coming down from the mountains 
arround us are thoroughly utilized for purposes of 


irrigation, and every inhabitant of Bozeman con- | 


siders it a duty to do everything he can to make the 
town look fresh and attractive. 
grass plat and shade trees, with living water running 
through the ground. 


! 
There are a dozen | 





Every house has its | 


The native shade trees are the | 


tourists, at moderate prices.’’ 
‘The age of the town has doubtless much to do 


| with its attractive appearance; it has not the raw 


look of so many Western places. What was the date 
of the first settlement here?’’ 

‘The first settlement in Bozeman was made in 
1864. By 1868 the town began to assume a more 
permanent character, and in that 
year the first frame house was built 
and used asa union church.” 

‘* Was the growth of the town en- 
tirely connected with the develop- 
ment of the Gallatin Valley ?”’ 

“Not altogether. Bozeman was 
for many years a frontier town. The 
leading business was the outfitting 
of travelers and hunters, and the fur 
trade generally.’’ 

‘* When was the first farming done 
here?’’ 

‘‘ Phe first spring wheat was raised 
in 1864. The following year asmall 
batch of spring wheat was sold near 
Bozeman at the rate of from twenty- 
five to thirty dollars a bushel. Seed 
potatoes were worth at that time 
thirty-five cents a pound. The first 
plows used in the Territory were 
made in Virginia City from old worn 
out wagon tires, at a cost of from 
two hundred to three hundred dol- 
lars apiece, but agriculture has 
progressed so that Gallatin Valley 
now ships its flour all over Montana; 
in fact it is the only thoroughly es- 


| tablished brand of flour in Montana.’’ 


‘* Ts there a fair yield on irrigated farms?’ 

‘* The census gives to Montana the palm asa wheat- 
producing country. The average yield is something 
over thirty bushels to the acre, but nothing is con- 
sidered a good yield that does not exceed forty bush- 
els to the acre, and I have seen fields of fifty and 
sixty acres that would yield seventy bushels to the 
acre.”? 

‘* Are there possibilities for increasing the 





vantages of Bozeman as a summer resort. 
What is the average temperature of the sum- 
mer months ?’’ 

‘During the day it will range perhaps 
from sixty-five to eighty, during the night 
it is rarely above fifty. We never have hot 
nights here; in fact I have never known 4 
night in Bozeman when a thick blanket was 
not very comfortable.’’ 

‘‘How many hot hours are there in a hot 
day ?’? , 

“Very few. Sometimes three or four.’’ 

‘Are there many storms ?”’ 

‘“*Not after June. Occasionally a thunder 
storm. Really the great glory of the Mon- 
tana climate is our weather. The average 
clear and fair days in Montana are more than 
two-thirds of the days in the year. During 
the summer months, August especially, there 
is not a single day that can be called a cloudy 
day.’’ 

“‘What is the quality of the air as to ex- 
hilarating properties?’ 

‘Somewhat champagne like, according to 
some descriptions. ’’ 

“‘ Have you good water ?”’ 

‘In the mountains the water is perfect.’’ 

**What about the food supply ?”’ 

‘‘ Gallatin Valley is the garden spot of Montana 
for grain and vegetables. All fruits are to be had. 
The shipment of California strawberries begins about 
May Ist; from July 1st until the middle of August we 
have our own berries. There is plenty of good milk 
and rich cream.” . 

** What drives and mountain excursions are there?’’ 

“The location of Bozeman is naturally favorable 
for these. I could take you for a drive every day for 











cultivated acreage by irrigation? ’’ 

‘* There is anabundance of water in Gallatin 
Valley to irrigate every acre, if properly util- 
ized. The farmers are just beginning to culti- 
vate winter wheat on the foothills bounding 

‘the valley.’’ 

“Ts there much of the foothill land un- 
claimed ?’’ 

‘*Yes. People are just beginning to real- 
ize that there is room for a good many more 
farmers in this part of Montana. Not one- 
fifth part of the available land in this valley 
is under cultivation.’’ 

**Can you give some information as to the 
development of the neighboring coal fields?’’ 

‘* The coal fields will be of as much impor- 
tance in the development of Bozeman a few 
years hence as the whole of the Gallatin Val- 
ley is. We have the only coal in Montana 
that has so far proved a good coking coal, and 
coke is necessary now to smelters and mining 
camps. All the coke has heretofore been ship- 
ped from Pennsylvania. It is of the greatest 
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different species of poplar, cottonwood, box elder, 
and the hardier flowers and shrubs of the East. The 





natural groves around Bozeman hide the city almost | 


entirely from view from the railroad.’’ 
‘*Ts living expensive?’’ 
‘Living is very cheap. 
as cheaply as in St. Paul.”’ 
‘What are the accommodations for strangers and 
tourists? ’’ 
‘There are no large hotels, but we have several 
small family hotels scattered through the town, af- 


“verything is sold here 


importance to them, as well as to us, to be 
able to supply this demand. 

‘* What, to acertain extent, has retarded the 
development has been the want of railroad commu- 
nication between Bozeman and Butte. The round- 
about route by way of Helena and Garrison réquires 
a transhipment from standard to narrow gauge: at 
Garrison. The coal is very extensively used here 
locally and by the Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany in their locomotives. It is undoubtedly a true 
bituminous coal, and compares favorably with Iowa 
coal.’’ 

** Are there any iron deposits near Bozeman?’’ 
“Yes; but they are altogether undeveloped. 
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ing their goods fifty and even a hundred miles. Thus 
a single order filled by a house like A. Lamme & Co. 


and at the lower end of the valley near Gallatin 
City. 

** What is the present population of Boze- 
man ?’’ 

‘Generally estimated at 3,000.’’ 

‘* What about churches and schools?” 

‘Church and school facilities are ex- 
cellent. We have two fine public school 
buildings. Bozeman people have never 
been known to refuse to vote a special tax 
to carry on the schools when necessary. 
The school tax is more than one-half of 
our entire tax. We have four church 
buildings now up and two in process ot 
erection. The Episcopal, Baptist, Metho- 
dist and Presbyterian churches have good 
edifices, and the Southern Methodist and 
Catholic are now building. Onething that | 
speaks well for Montana churches is that | 
at a recent missionary convention held in 
Chicago the appropriations for Montana 
were three times as much as for the whole | 
State of Kansas.’’ 

‘‘A word or two about your scenery, if 
you please.’’ 

‘The view from the foothills out over the 
valley is a magnificent one. The valley 
stretches out below about thirty miles long, 
and from fifteen to twenty wide, with a 
background of the main range of the Rocky 
Mountains towards the west. The Beet 
and Bridger mountains bound the valley 
towards the east, and towards the south 
there is a magnificent view of all of the | 
combined Yellowstone ranges which are NELSON STORY, ESQ., OF BOZKMAN, MONTANA, 
truly Alpine in their character.”’ 

‘Your mountain flora is exceptionally 
rich, is it not?’”’ 

“The beauty of our summer flowers is exceptional, | merchant in an Eastern town. One of our illustra- 
even for the mountains. The f-othills and canyons | tions shows the building occupied by this enterpris- 
are perfect flower gardens; in fgct such a variety | ing firm. 
and purity of colors cannot be 
found anywhere in the States.’’ 

‘* What are the most common 
species ?’’ 

**The lily family is well rep- 
resented. Wild geraniums and 
asters are numerous, and thick- 
ets of roses are to be found along 
every stream.”’ 


There are two or three large dep sits in the mountains | laying in a stock for months ahead, and often haul- 
| 


| will often aggregate as much as a week’s sales of a 


BOZEMAN NOTES AND NOTA- 
BILITIES., 


The firm of A. Lamme & Co. 
is one of the oldest mercantile 
houses in Montana. The part- 
ners are A. Lamme and J. G. 
Mendenhall. They began busi- 
ness in Bozeman in 1868, when 
the town was only a collection 
of log huts, and have built up a 
trade which for extent and solid- 
ity is almost unrivaled. Their 
specialty is groceries and provis- 
ions, which they wholesale as 
well as retail, but in their large 
double store may be found every 
variety of goods coming under 
the comprehensive term of gen- 
eral merchandise. A_ traveler 
from the East who vis ts their es- 
tablishment is sure to be aston- 
ished at its size and at the im- 
mense quantity of goods it con- 
tains. Such a store in ‘the 
States ’’ would augur a town ot 
20,000 inhabitants. Its exist- 
ence in a Montana town of 3,000 
people is explained by the fact that the conditionsof | Nelson Story, whose portrait we give, was born | 
trade are peculiar. The towns are far apart, and | in Ohio. He came West at an early age, and re- | 
there are few country stores. Ranchmen and miners | mained for some years in Colorado. He then came | 
buy their supplies at the prin: i-al business centres, | to Montana, and engaged for some years in mining | 
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| and merchandise. Coming to Bozeman, he gave his 


attention to Indian trading and contracts, and stock 


| raising. 








He accumulated wealth rapidly, more es- 
pecially by taking desperate chances during 
the Indian troubles. When he learned that 
Forts C. F. Smith and Phil Kearney, in the 
hostile Sioux country, were to be aban- 
doned, he fitted out a wagon train, took 
with him a large amount of ready money, 
and, at imminent peril of being massacred 
with all his party, went down the Yellow- 
stone Valley and bought for a trifle all 
stores and material which the Government 
did not take away. It is said that he 
bought stoves for fifty cents apiece and sold 
them in Bozeman for twenty-five dollars 
each. Loading his wagons, he reached 
home safely, and realized enormous profits 
on his venture. Of Jate years he has been 
devoting his attention to stock raising, 
banking and milling. He has built the 
largest flour mill in Montana. He is presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Boze- 
man, and is by common consent regarded 
as the leading citizen of Eastern Montana. 
His flour mill, which we illustrate, is equip- 
ped with the best roller machinery, and its 
product is in demand throughout the Ter- 
ritory. The building of the First National 
Bank, also pictured in this number of THE 
NORTHWEST, is tasteful and solid, and the 
banking room is noticeably spacious and 
handsome. 

Gen. Lester S. Willson, the head of the 
firm of L. S. Willson & Co., was born in 
Canton, N. Y., and brought up in a mercan- 
tile house. Entering the war as a private he 
came out in command of his regiment. 


After the war he was appointed assistant quarter- 
master general of the State of New York. He came 
to Montana in 1867 and located first at Emigrant. 
Coming thence to Bozeman he engaged in merchan- 





dise and has been very success- 
ful ever since. He is known 
throughout Montana as one of 
the leading public-spirited citi- 
zens of the 'Territory, and in all 
matters concerning the progress 
of Bozeman he is always ex- 
pected to take the lead. His 
mercantile house, the subject of 
one of our illustrations, is a sort 
of Far Western Macy’s,or if a St. 
Paul comparison be chosen, a 
Montana Mannheimer’s. In 
other words it is an extensive 
department store, having large 
stocks of dry goods, wearing ap- 
parel, house furnishing goods, 
fancy goods, etc., and introduc- 
ing the new fashions. Gen. 
Willson follows the good old 
custom of going twice a year to 
New York and Boston to person- 
ally select his goods instead of de- 
pending upon commercial trav- 
elers. In this way his stock is 
constantly replenished with the 
newest and most attractive arti- 
cles and does not, like many 
stores in the West, offer out-of- 
date goods that have become un- 
salable in the East. Bozeman 
ladies might well be mistaken 
for tourists just from New York, 
so decidedly modern are their 
stylesof hats and costumes. The 
Willson store is crowded with 
goods on its two floors and in its 


basement story, and is equipped with the newest East- 
ern conveniences, even to the hollow balls that rol on 
a miniature elevated railway to the cashier’s desk with 
customers’ money and return with their change. 
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Our picture of the Eastman House suggests a roomy, 
pleasant private residence rather than a_ hotel. 
The building was formerly a dwelling, and with some 
additions in the rear to accommodate com mercial trav- 
elers with sample rooms to show their goods, makes 
Its shaded 


an unusually attractive little hotel. 





“Tn einem tiefen grunde 
Da geht ein Muhlenrad.” 


Down in a deep, cool valley 
A mill wheel turns always, 


would be rather a free translation. The Empire Mill 


| 


He was the first miller to introduce the middlings 
purifier and new process machinery in the Territory. 

One of our Bozeman pictures shows the finest pri- 
vate residence in the place, that of W. H. Tracy, 
with its grounds and green houses. The green house 


grinds the wheat of the prosperous farmers who live | are kindly thrown open to visitors, and present a rare 








We? eh: 
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grounds, piazzas and balconies give it a home-like 


appearance which is not belied by its interior arrange- | 


ments. 
cooked food and you get cream‘for your oatmeal and 
coffee. On the whole thisis perhaps the best test for a 
hotel table. Mr. Taylor, the landlord, is also the lead- 
ing periodical and stationery merchant in the town. 
Another comfortable fam- 
ily hotel in Bozeman is the 
Frazier House, kept by Mrs. 
A. Frazier, just off the main 
street. I cannot speak of this 
house by experience, but hear 
it highly recommended for its 
clean and handsomely fur- 
nished rooms and its general 
good management. Ourillus- 
tration shows the attractive 
appearance of the house. 
When you visit Bozeman 
take a team some afternoon 
and drive out past the irri- 
gated farms of the Gallatin 
Valley and across the West 
Gallatin River, seven miles to 
Matthews Hot Springs. Take 
a plunge in the big tank filled 
with hot mineral water from 
nature’s subterranean retorts; 
get supper, lounge and smoke 
under the shade of the pop- 
lars; fill your soul with the 
inspiration of the glorious 
mountain scenery, and return 
to town when the sunset hues 
have turned to pink the pallid 
snows on Mount Blackmore’s 
lofty summit. You will thank 
the writer who gives you this advice. Jerry Mat- 
thews, the proprietor of the springs, is an old timer 
who takes life easy, and entertains his guests with 
interesting accounts of the early days in Montana. 
The Empire Mill, ten miles from Bozeman, in 
a nook on the Belt Mountains, make a pretty pic- 
ture with their background of mountain gorges and 
summits. They remind one of the German ballad: 





The table is liberally supplied with well- | 
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BOZEMAN, MONTANA. [Froma sketch by John Passmore. 


in the Gallatin Valley. 


ation in 1879. It is a complete ‘‘new process’’ mill, 
equipped with the best machinery, and having a ca- 
pacity of two hundred sacks of flour per day. It is run 
by water conveyed through an iron pipe twenty inches 
in diameter and two hundred and forty feet long, to 





a turbine wheel. The brands of flour made are the 
‘*Thomas,’’ the ‘‘ White Rose,’’ and the ‘‘ Belle of 
Montana,’’ all having an established reputation in 
the market. Mr. Thomas is one of the old settlers 
in the Gallatin Valley, having taken up a ranch 
with his family in 1864. Heis one of the veteran 
Montana millers, having first gone into the business 
in the old Madison Mill, in Gallatin City, in 1870. 


| 
| 





Photo, by D. Marsh. 
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Its owner is George D. | opportunity to tourists to study the possibilities ot 
Thomas, who built*it in 1878, and put it in oper- | 


Montana in the production of beautiful flowers. 





XXIII. 
A MONTANA HORSE RANCH. 





No man in Montana has done as much for the im- 
provement of the breed of 
horses in the Territory as ex- 
Gov. Potts, of Helena. Dur- 
ing his term as governor 
(which, by the way, was much 
the longest of that of any chief 
executive in the history of the 
Territory) he began to import 
Clydesdale horses. At first 
he was laughed at by all old 
Montanians, who looked upon 
the big, handsome animals, 
differing so widely from the 
small native stock of the coun- 
try, much as they would have 
done on an elephant in a trav- 
eling circus. In a few years, 
however, the opinions of ranch- 
men were entirely changed 
and the value of the cross 
between the Clydesdale thor- 
oughbreds and the native 
horses was so fully established 
that no doubts could any 
longer be entertained. After 
Gov. Potts’ retirement from 
office he gradually enlarged 
his stock operations, forming 
a company called the Potts & 
Harrison Horse Ranch Com- 
pany, the other principal 
stockholder being R. B. Harrison, United States as- 
sayer at Helena, and son of Senator Harrison, of In- 
diana. The company owns two breeding ranches, 
one near Helena, and the other near Townsend, in the 
valley of the Missouri. Its operations are being con- 
centrated at the latter ranch. Here the governor 
spends much of his time — he is a lover of horses, 
and an excellent judge of them, and when dressed in 
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| very hard and perfectly formed hoof. 


| since been much crossed with Indian ponies. 





Montana 
racing stock is already beginning to make conspicu- 
ous records on Eastern race tracks. 

It must be remembered that it is only a few years 
since blooded horses were first brought to Montana. 
The native stock was an indifferent mixture of 
‘*States’’ horses and cayuse Indian ponies. As 
between the Norman and Clydesdale stock, Goy. 
Potts strongly favors the latter. The Clydesdale ig 
a Northern horse and, therefore, he thinks better 
adapted to the cold climate of Montana than are 
the French Percherons. 

For general farm purposes the offspring of a Clydes- 
dale horse and a native mare makes the most service- 
able animal, being large, strong and gentle. Oregon 
mares are preferred by the governor to any other for 
breeding purposes. The Oregon stock brought in by 
the first settlers was of pretty good quality, but has 
Our 
artist has drawn a picture of the buildings of the 
Potts & Harrison ranch near Townsend, a small vil- 


| lage of stables and corrals, affording an interesting 
| phase of Montana life. 


The horses to be sold are 
first broken in the breaking corral, and then shipped 
to the Chicago market. The breaking is a very sim- 
ple and short operation. The wild animal taken from 
the open ranges is driven into the corral and then 


, into a chute where he can go neither backwards, for- 


wards nor sideways. A strong girth is fastened on 
him, a halter put on his head, his forelegs are hob- 


| bled and a long rope halter run through rings in the 


hobbles and the girth. He is 





his corduroy suit, superin- 
tending the operations of the 
ranch, he doubtless is much 
happier than he was when oc- 
cupied with politics and the 
public affairs of the Territory. 
There is nothing like Montana 
air and sunshine to give aman 
contentment and good diges- 
tion. 

The company owns fifteen 
full blooded Clyde mares and 
thirteen full blooded colts, 
having also three hundred 
and fifty half bred Clydes 
and English draught, a few 
thoroughbred trotters, and 
nearly seven hundred native 
mares and geldings. At the 
Townsend ranch they have 
1,400 acres of pasture, mea- 
dow and farming lands under 
fence, reaching to the townsite 
limits. On Deep Creek they 
have three hundred acres used for corrals and stables, 
and in the mountains near the canyon of Grayson 
Creek they have another establishment, which is the 
headquarters for the herders who look after the horses 
grazing on the bunch grass of the foothills. The 
ranch near Helena is on the Barton road, about 
four miles from the city, and comprises 1,000 acres, 
with houses, stables and corrals. Illustrations of 
two handsome horses owned by the company are 
given in connection with this article. 

Emperor is a pure bred stallion, seventeen hands 
high, and weighing 2,100 pounds. He was imported 
at a cost of $2,500. He took first prizes asa yearling 
and three-year-old in Scotland before being brought 
over. He has been in the Territory six years, and 
has always taken first prize in territorial fairs in 
Helena. His register in the Clydesdale stock book 
is No. 423. The other horse, shown by illustration, 
is an exceedingly handsome two-year-old Clydesdale 
stallion, ‘‘Strathard.’”’ He was imported from Scot- 
land in 1885. His register is No. 4,044, and he is 
undoubtedly the finest young Clydesdale in Mon- 
tana. 

A striking illustration of the cheapness of trans- 
portation is afforded by the cost of bringing Clydes- 
dale horses from Scotland to Montana. Nine of these 
horses were brought over by the Potts & Harrison 
Company last spring, coming by sea to Quebec and 
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, thence by rail to Town- 
| send, at a total cost for 
| freight charges of only 
about one hundred dollars 
a head. Of course the 
wages and board of the 
man who took care of them 
on the way were extra, but 
there was no charge for his 
own transportation. The 
value ot a thoroughbred 
stallion can hardly be es- 
timated. There recently 
died in Iowa a Norman 
horse, which in his twenty 
years of life had earned for 
his owner the sum of $92,- 
000. Old Hambletonian, 
the ancestor of much of 
the best trotting stock in 
this country, issaid to have 
earned $250,000. Gov. 
Potts says that Montana 
breeds the finest horses in 
the United States. The 
thin air gives them supe- 
rior wind, and the dryness 
of the ground develops a 
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then turned loose in the cor- 
ral and at every attempt to 
break away he is brought 
down on his knees and nose 
by a quick pull at the halter. 
No whip is used, and care is 
taken to frighten the animal 
as little as possible, the object 
being to make him understand 
that the man is his master, 
and does not mean to hurt 
him. When these two ideas 
get full possession of the 
horse’s brain there is no more 
trouble with him. It often 
happens that in less than half 
an hour a wild horse can be 
hitched in a wagon and 
driven. 





The great points in favor of 
the horse industry in Mon- 





tana are the open bunch grass 
ranges, and the dry, clear 
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winter weather. The bunch grass with its seeds an- 
swers for both grain and hay, and makes bone and 
muscle fast. The dryness of the winter climate, 
causing the snow to be blown off the hillside by the 


wind, enables horses to pick up a living out of | 


doors the year round. It will readily be seen that a 
country where horses need not be stabled and fed 
during the long and inclement season has enormous 
advantages for the breeding of stock over all other 


portions of the United States. The horse industry | 


in Montana is in its infancy as yet. In a few years 
Montana horses will be shipped by train loads to 
Eastern markets, and will, I believe, bring a better 
price than any others. 







XXIV. 
HELENA, EN PASSANT. 





In a future number we shall 
print a descriptive article of 
some length on Helena, giving 
a general view of the town 
and numerous illustrations of 
business blocks and handsome 
residences. Any fairly thor- 
ough account of the city, and 
of its extensive business re- 
lations and recent progress, 
would of necessity occupy 
more space than can be spared 
in connection with ‘‘THE 
NORTHWEST on Wheels”’ 
series. A few notes of con- 
spicuous improvements made 
during the past year may, 
however, properly find place 
here. 

In the direction of fine resi- o- 
dences Helena is moving faster 
than any other town in Mon- 
tana. The prosperous merchants and bankers are 
concluding that the place where they made their 
money is the place where they want to enjoy it, 
and, giving up their old plans of returning to ‘‘the 
States,’’ are erecting homes commensurate with their 
fortunes. Furthermore, many young men, now that 
the railroad takes them East in a few days, bethink 
themselves of the girls they left behind them, and 
set off on successful wife-hunting expeditions to 
their old homes. When they return the family nest 
must be built, and the influence of the woman is 
pretty sure to make it tasteful and pleasing without 
and within. 
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Helena waited a long time for a good hotel. The There is no finer scenic trip of equal length on the 
old houses made money so fast and so easily that the | 


comfort of guests was not much considered. Now 
there is a new establishment— the Grand Central — 
well furnished throughout, and with a first-class 
table. Of course it gets the cream of the business, 
although the other houses have been much improved 


| Great Falls. 


since it was opened. The Grand Central is the only | 
hotel I have had experience of where the head waiter 


asks if there are any special dishes you would like to | 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA.— RESIDENCE OF W. H. TRACY, ESQ. [Photo. by D. 


have cooked, and gets you up a thick porter house 
steak with mushrooms without putting it on the bill. 
Helena is erecting a county court house and a Ma- 


Many new business blocks have been put up this year. 
The city wears a prosperous, progressive look. Now 
and then one hears some talk of hard times, but they 
are not the hard times of the East. Indeed times in 
Montana can only be regarded as hard in comparison 
with the old flush times of the placer mining, when 
money was flung about in reckless and lavish ways. 
The great industries of the Territory, mining and 
stock raising, are more productive than ever. 





Marsh. 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA.— A. LAMME & CO.’S BUSINESS BLOCKS. [Photo. by D. Marsh. 


continent than the boat journey down the the Upper 
Missouri through the Gate of the Mountains to the 
Every season Col. W. F. Wheeler 
takes parties down in skiffs which he builds in 
Helena and hauls to the river, twelve miles distant. 
The voyage lasts four days and the travelers return 
to Helena by stage. Col. Wheeler is an enthusiast 
on the subject of these expeditions. Their special 
attractions lie in the solemn wilderness character of 
the country, the enormous 
precipices of the canyons, the 
swift rapids to be run, the tent 
life at night, and at last the 
surprising beauty and gran- 
deur of the falls. 

“Ts Helena an interesting 
town ?’’ asks by letter an old 
acquaintance. Why, certainly 
itis. A town built over and 
in an old placer mining gulch; 
a town where Mr. Hauser, the 
banker, shows you chunks of 
pure gold as big as your fist, 
and where you can see the fas- 
cinating metal melted into 
bricks at the Government as- 
say office; a town where Col. 
Saunders will tell you, in his 
brilliant, humorous way, 
thrilling stories of the vigi- 
lantes and of the wild life of 
the old mining days; where 
the Fisk brothers print a good 
newspaper; where you can see 
private theatricals and hear 
good music; a town that offers 
glorious mountain landscapes 
to feast your eyes and refreshes 
your body and spirits with a 


| pleasant drive and a warm plunge bath in mineral 
| water from nature’s underground retorts, of course, 
| I say, such a town is interesting. And so farewell 
sonic temple — both to be large and stately structures. | 


and au revoir to Helena. 
XXV. 
S. T. HAUSER, GOVERNOR OF MONTANA. 





S. T. Hauser, of Helena, Montana, was born at 
Falmouth, Ky., in 1834. He studied civil engineer- 
ing while a young man, and, after spending five 
years in Missouri, started from St. Louis for Mon- 
tana (it was then Idaho) in the spring of 1862. The 
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Fur Trading Company, which had posts on the Upper 
Missouri, spread the report that the Indians had 
found gold in the Rocky Mountains, for the purpose 


of getting passengers to carry up the river on their | 


steamboats. A large party of adventurers, including 
young Hauser, went up the river on two steamboats 
and landed at Fort Benton, then a remote Indian 
trading post. Their purpose was to cross the Rocky 
Mountains to the Columbia River. 
Benton that the Indians had found gold in Western 
Idaho, bat did not have any very 
definite idea of the geography of 
the country. Hauser formed one 
of a party of volunteers to explore 
the region west of Fort Benton and 
ascertain if it would be practicable 
to get wagons through it. The 
country was found to be open up 
to the base of the, Rockies, and the 
gold seekers soon scattered in small 
parties. Not much was done that 
summer. There was so little 
money in the possession of Hau- 
ser’s companions that by fall their 
cook, who was paid fifty dollars a 
month, had all their cash. It was 
expected that the party would 
have to live through the winter on 
‘meat straight,’’ and as Hauser 
was a good shot he was detailed 
as hunter. Reports came of the 
finding of gold at Bannock before 
the winter was over. Hauser has- 
tened to the new diggings, took 
up a claim and worked hard with pick and shovel. 
His claim was up on a sidebill, and he was obliged 
to haul his dirt on a hide to the water to wash it. 
The next fall he was a member of the famous Stew- 
art expedition, which went to the Yellowstone coun- 
try prospecting for gofd, and fought the Indians in 
several desperate encounters. 

In 1864 Mr. Hauser helped to raise money to pay 
the expense of a delegation to Washington to urge 
upon Congress the division of Idaho, and the estab- 
lishment of a new territory east of the Bitter Root 
Mountains. He went as one of the delegates in com- 
pany with W. F. Sanders and Judge 
Edgerton. They were successful in 
their mission and the Territory of 
Montana was established. While in 
the East Mr. Hauser raised a little 
money to start a bank with in Vir- 
ginia City, then the chief town of the 
Territory. This was the beginning 
of his career asa banker. In 1865 he 
organized the St. Louis and Montana 
Mining Company, and erected the 
first smelter in the Territory, on Rat- 
tlesnake Creek, at the town of Ar- 
genta. In 1866 the same company 
erected the first silver mill in Mon- 
tana, at Phillipsburg. 

The discovery of Last Chance Gulch 
had developed the town of Helena, 
which grew rapidly and became the 
capital of the Territory. In the same 
year Mr. Hauser organized the First 
National Bank of Heleva. He thus | 
became the founder of the national 
banking system in Montana Territory. 
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In 1867 he organized the First National Bank of Mis- | 


soula, in 1868 the First National Bank of Fort Ben- 
ton, and in 1876 the First National Bank of Butte. 
In 1870 he organized the first party which explored 
the Geyser Basin in the present National Park. In 
1883 he formed the Helena Mining and Reduction 
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a beautiful residence in the northern outskirts of the | 


city, having an extensive prospect over the valley of 
the Prickly Pear and the neighboring mountain 
ranges. Mr. Hauser is one of the wealthiest men in 
Montana. 


tunes. 


him known and liked throughout the entire terri- 
tory. In Helena he is always expected to lead in mat- 
ters requiring liberal and sound business judgment. 

Mr. Hauser was appointed governor of Montana in 
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July, 1885. His appointment gives universal satis- 
faction to the people of the Territory, who recognize 
it as a well-merited honor and know he will make a 


good executive. 


XXVI. 


THE WICKES MINING AND REDUCTION 
WORKS. 





About fifteen miles from Helena, as the crow flies, 
but nearly twenty-four by the route the railroad is 
obliged to follow to make its way among the moun- 


EMPIRE MILLS, GALLATIN VALLEY, NEAR BOZEMAN, MONTANA. 
[From a sketch by John Passmore. 


tains, is a group of mines, whose product goes to the 
little town of Wickes to be converted into bullion. 
These mines and the works which handle their ores 


are owned by a strong corporation, called the Helena 


Company, and purchased the works at Wickes and | 


the neighboring mines. 
twenty miles to Wickes, and turned it over to the 
Northern Pacific Company. 

Mr. Hauser’s wife is a daughter of Dr. Farrar, 
and a grand-niece of Capt. Clarke, the famous ex- 
plorer of the Lewis & Clarke expedition. He lives in 


He graded the railroad | and railroad man, is vice president. 


| is John W. 


Mining and Reduction Company, of which Samuel T. 
Hauser, the well-known Helena banker, is president; 


D. C. Corbin, of New York, a distinguished financier | 
The secretary | 


suskett, and in the superintendent, 


| August Raht, I found a brother of the famous New 
York architect who built the Tribune building. 
The company has a capital of $3,000,000 and owns 
one of the most extensive and successful mining 


plants in the entire West. The property, which now 
yields handsome dividends, was purchased by this 


| corporation about two years ago, and up to that time 


| had never been profitable. 
He has been the architect of his own for- 
His enterprise and public spirit have made | 





[From a sketch by John Passmore. 





The new corporation in- 
troduced improved methods of handling the ores, 
brought system and economy into all departments, 
and by an arrangement with the Northern Pacific 
Railway Company secured the construction of a 
branch road to their works. The mining company 
graded the road and took their pay in freights. So 
heavy is the business done over 
this little branch that the road 
paid for itself in a year’s time. 
It is undoubtedly the most profit- 
able twenty miles of track owned 
by the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company. 

To go up to Wickes the train 
first follows the main line for five 
miles south of Helena and then, 
turning off sharply to the right, 
ascends the valley of the Prickly 
Pear, by maximum grades of one 
hundred and fifty feet to the mile. 
Great heaps of boulders and gravel 
deface the pretty valley along the 
banks of the stream and show 
where rich placer mines were 
worked in the early days. In 
one or two places there is still a 
little sluice mining carried on, 
but in a fitful sort of way. The 
lower slopes of the mountains are 
clothed with brilliant verdure and 
everywhere covered with many varieties of flowers, 
while the upper slopes, half hidden by the clouds, are 
covered with dark masses of pine forests. We pass the 
Alhambra Hot Mineral Springs, with a few houses 
and a plunge bath, and further on the old mining 
town of Jefferson, which is now very quiet and som- 
nolent. Then comes the concentrator of the Alta- 
Montana mine, to which we shall return presently. 
| Rounding a point in the narrow, deep valley we stop 
| at what looks like a little iron milling town in Penn- 
| sylvania, consisting of a few stores and cottages and 
| the big black, smoky buildings of the works. The 
mines tributary to Wickes are the 
Comet, five miles distant, the North- 
ern Pacific, about a mile away, and 
the Alta-Montana and Rumley, which 
are close together and about two miles 
from the place. A little further on 
is the Gregory mine, in which the 
Seligmans, of New York, have a 
large interest. How important are 
the works at Wickes and the mines 
from which they draw their material 
may be judged by the fact that they 
employ four hundred men and have 
a pay roll of about $50,000 per month. 
The average value of the output of 
the works is about $100,000 a month. 

There are two processes in use for 
extracting the precious metals from 
the rock-like ores. No one who is 
not an expert in mining would put 
any accurate value on the ores by 
looking at {them“as they lie in piles 
of gray rock and dirt. He would 
probably select some chunks of shin- 
ing galena, or perhaps other pieces of rock with 
yellow streaks of iron pyrites, or ‘‘ fool's gold,’’ as 
especially rich. Much of the best ore shows very 
little, if any, traces of silver to the eye unless a mag- 
nifying glass is used. The two grand divisions of 
ores are the smelting and the milling kinds. The 
smelting process is comparatively simple. The ore 
is first thrown into crushing machines which have a 


| biting motion and literally chew up the big chunks 
| of rock into small pieces. The crushed rock goes 
next to the reverbatory roasting furnaces, 60x14 
feet in width. It is spread out over the bottom of 
the furnaces and subject to a high heat for the pur- 























It then goes to the 
cupola-shaped smelting furnaces, where it is mixed 
with a flux of iron and limestone and melted with 
It is then poured into moulds and comes out 
in the form of long, thick bars weighing about fifty 


pose of driving out the sulphur. 


coke. 


pounds apiece. These bars are composed chiefly of 
lead, but contain considerable silver and a little 
gold. The separating process is performed at East- 
ern works. Each bar is analyzed and a record kept 
for comparison with the report of the Eastern works 
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where the gold and silver are separated from the | 


lead. 

The milling ores 
are treated in quite 
a different way. 
After crushing they 
are thrown into a 
revolving dryer, to 
take out the moist- 
ure, and then 
pounded up fine in | 
the stamp mills. 
Next they are roast- 
ed for six hours in 
revolving cylin- 
ders, after which 
from seven to eight 
per cent of their 
bulk of common 
salt is thrown in 
and the roasting 
continued for three 
hours more. This 
process transforms 
the sulphurate of 
silver into chloride 
of silver. The ore, 
when it comes from 
the furnace, looks a little like coffee grounds. 
afterwards goes to the amalgamator, an enormous 
wooden tub, with a stirring arrangement worked 
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It | 


by machinery, with a stream of water running 


through it. Here the chloridized ore is_thor- 
oughly mixed for six or eight hours with quicksil- 
ver. Quicksilver has a peculiar fondness for pure 
goldand silver, and will find them out in any amount 
of dross and hold them fastinitsembrace. By the time 
the separating is completed the quicksilver has dis- 


covered all the minute particles of gold and silver | 


and brought them to the bottom of the tub, leaving 


which pours through the amalgamator. The quick- 
silver, with the metals it holds, is then put into a 
retort and placed in a furnace. Here the heat causes 
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The process is practi- 
cally one of distillation, the quicksilver being carried 
off in pipes, condensed in cold water and preserved 
for further use. An irregularly shaped bar, known 
as retort bullion, remains in the bottom of the fur- 
nace. These bars are melted and run into ingots, 
and this last process completes the reducing of milling 
ores. 


There is, however, another interesting process pre- 
ceding those of the reduction works, by which low 
grade ores are concentrated for melting. At both the 
Alta-Montana and Comet mines there are concentrat- 


NEAR TOWNSEND, MONTANA, 


ing establishments. The former is easily visited, being 
close to the track at the station called Corbin. It 
stands on a steep mountain side and receives its ores 
from the mines at a point near the summit of the 
mountain, whence they are hauled in wagons to the 
concentrator. The different stories of this concen- 
trating mill resemble the steps of a stairway, and 
are seven in number. There are two remakable fea- 
tures about the concentrating process,—the great 
economy of labor effected by the®transfer of the ores 
by force of gravitation from the highest to the low- 


| est level of the mill, and the exceedingly nice and 
the valueless materials to be carried off by the water | 


ingenious operations by which every particle of ma- 


| terial containing precious metal is saved, even the 
| water from the last process (which is clearer in ap- 
| pearance than that you get to drink on the Lower 
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Mississippi) is made to yield up a small residue of 
valuable matter of flour-like fineness. 

It would be tedious to describe here all the pro- 
cesses by which the big chunks of whitish looking 
rock are reduced into concentrates. The general 
result is to convert about four tons into one, throwing 
off the refuse material and turning out a product of 
various grades, from the size of peas to a powder of 
an almost impalpable fineness. Ore worth about ten 
or twelve dollars a ton when it goes in at the top of 
the mill comes out in the form of concentrates worth 
about forty-five dollars a ton. So little labor is re- 

quired in the va- 
= . rious processes that 
the mill seems al- 
most to run itself. 
The capacity of the 
Alta concentrator 
is about one hun- 
| dred and fifty tons 
a day, that of the 
Comet about one 
hundred tons. 

The notable suc- 
cess of the Wickes 
Reduction Works 
has been due to the 
employment of en- 
terprise and capital 
in obtaining the 
best machinery and 
the best facilties for 
mining and hand- 
ling ores, and to 
practical skill and 
the int:oduction of 
the most economic 
process in the 

method of treatment and reduction. There are vast 
deposits of ore in Montana as rich as those treated at 
Wickes, which are still untouched. The time cannot 
be far distant when the attention of capitalists and 
practical miners will be drawn to these stores of wealth. 
Mines and mining have been under a cloud for the 
past few years, owing to the exaggerated and absurd 
speculations in mining stocks; which followed the 
Leadville discoveries in Colorado. The stock bubble 
burst completely and disastrously about three years 
ago. Nobody can now sell printed pieces of paper in 
Wall Street based on no other value than a few holes 
in the ground in Colorado. Mining for the precious 


metals has become a regular and legitimate industry, 
in which success depends mainly upon skill and 
economy, and in which the chances of loss have been 
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reduced to a minimum. When the next epoch of | way from the trade of the mining country and the | population as in that of increasing its educational 
facilities, and putting up pleasant and substantial 


mining development begins, Montana will be its 
chief field, and the Wickes Reduction Works and | 


concentrators will serve as a model for 
many new establishments. 








XXVII. 
DEER LODGE, 





In all Montana—rich as this great 
Territory isin grand and lovely scenery 
—I know of no landscape more charm- 
ing than the view of Deer Lodge from 
the neighboring hills. It is perhaps 
the human interest in the picture which 
makes it so pleasant to the eye; for in 
the midst of a green valley rimmed 
around by noble mountains, and trav- 
ersed by a swift, clear river, lies, half 
hidden in foliage, a pretty home-like 
town, recalling strikingly some Alpine 
villages in the Swiss valleys. The church 
spires rising out of the trees, and the 
tall, red walls of the college buildings 
speak of the culture and intelligence of 
the place, and little flecks of white amid 
the masses of verdure are hints of quiet 
homes where peace and contentment 
reign. Nor is the town disappointing on 
nearer acquaintance, like many others. 
The better you know it the better you 
like it. It is neat, orderly and respect- 
able. Its people have come here to live 
with intentof permanency, as shown by 
their lawns and flower gardens, their 
shade trees, their well-kept streets and 
comfortable houses. A rapid rivulet, 
full fed from mountain springs and 
melting snows, goes racing through the 
town, making so many detours and 
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curves that you come upon it in the most unexpected 
places. No matter what street you may select for 
your morning walk, you are sure soon to cross it at a 
foot bridge; and if you have a mind to throw a line 
and try your luck for trout, you need go but a few 


rods from your hotel. 
Deer Lodge is called 
an old town in Mon- 
tana, ‘‘old’’ meaning 
here something like a 
score of years. The 
first settlers were Mexi- 
cans, who gave to the 
stream the name of 
Spanish Fork, but they 
soon drifted away into 
forgetfulness, leaving 
the charming locality 
for permanent Ameri- 
can residents. With 
the early days of Mon- 
tana mining, these saw 
the advantages of Deer 
Lodge Valley for agri- 
culture, and believed 
that there would be a 
surer profit in raising 
food for the miners 
than in digging for 
gold. The first Ameri- 
can pioneer was Capt. 
Jo. Le Barge, a famous 
steamboat man in the 
early days of naviga- 
tion on the Upper Mis- 
souri. He died not 


long ago, and is buried in Deer Lodge Cemetery. He 
Other early pioneers 
were the Stewart brothers, who, if I mistake not, 
were the first to mine for gold in Montana. 


came to Deer Lodge in 1862. 


Gran- 


rich agricultural valley close at hand. It had no 


railroad until the narrow gauge road of the Utah | 
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Northern reached it in 1883, and went on to make a 
connection at Garrison, twelve miles north, with the 
Northern Pacific. It was greatly disappointed when 
the Northern Pacific did not build over the Pipe Stone 
Pass and come into Deer Lodge Valley at Butte, in- 
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Many of the original log cabins are still 


standing, their dirt roofs overgrown with 
weeds, and their roughness changed to 
picturesqueness by the abundant foliage 
which half conceals them. These old- 
time structures, one of which our artist 
has sketched, make a striking contrast 
with the handsome houses of the wealthy 
citizens. Speaking of the educational 
facilities of Deer Lodge, it is but fair to 
say that this is the recognized school 
centre of Montana. It has the only 
college in the Territory. It has, be- 
sides, a girls’ school, conducted by the 
Sisters of Charity, and excellent public 
schools, newly housed in a fine brick 
structure. The college is incorporated, 
and receives some aid from the Presby- 
terian denomination, and also a small 
endowment given by a wealthy citizen 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., Mr. Alanson Trask. 
Its energetic president, Dr. McMillan, 
has built it up from small beginnings 
into an important institution. A sec- 
ond building, for dormitory uses, is 
being added this year. A school of 
mines is to be established, something 
greatly needed in this mining country, 
and the president’s plans include a li- 
brary building and an observatory. The 
site is an admirable one, the buildings 
standing on a high plateau overlooking 
the town and the valley of the Deer 
Lodge River, and facing the gigantic 
snow-capped peak of Mount Powell. 
Next to the college the public school 
building is the most conspicuous struc- 
ture in Deer Lodge, and then the school 


| and hospital of the Sisters of Charity. The territo- 
rial penitentiary is a more prominent object than 
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could be wished. 


It brings some trade to the place 


and the Deer Lodgers would not like to give it up. 
But the thought of a hundred strong men cooped up 
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WICKES, MONTANA.— WORKS OF THE WICKES MINING AND REDUCTION COMPANY, 


ville Stewart is now a cattle king, over in the eastern | 
Deer 


part of the Territory, near Fort Maginnis. 


Lodge never had a boom period. 


stead of crossing the Rockies at the Mullan Pass, 
north of Helena. 
visitor of the great mistake he thinks the Northern 
Pacific Company made in leaving Butte at one side. 

The town had got its growth before the narrow 
gauge railroad came, and its later development has 


It grew inasteady | been not so much in the way of additions to its 
i 





No Deer Lodger fails to tell the | 
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within its walls, many 
of them for crimes com- 
mitted in the wild, 
thoughtless life of the 
mining camps, is not a 
pleasant one to dwell 
upon. Still there are 
other school towns that 
are also the sites of 
penitentiaries— Sing 
Sing and Auburn, N. 
Y., for example—which 
have large educational 
institutions. The war- 
den of the Deer Lodge 
penitentiary sometimes 
says, in a joking way, 
that the college is pre- 
paring young men for 
his institution, whereat 
the college people reply 
that his establish- 
ment is an antidote and 
preventive of crime. 
The largest church 
in the town belongs to 
the Christian denomi- 
nation, the one of which 
the late President Gar- 
field was a member. 
This sect used to be 
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| called; Disciples by its members in Ohio, when I 


was a boy, and Campbellites by other people, from 
its founder, Alexander Campbell, of Bethany, W. Va. 


| Of late years it seems, by general agreement, to have 
| settled upon the simple name of Christian, rejecting 
all special appellations. 


The other churches are the 


| Methodist, Presbyterian, Episcopal, and Catholic. 
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Of the largest mercantile establishment in the town, 
that of E. L. Bonner & Co., we give an illustration. 
Business architecture here, as in most Montana towns, 
seems to have been copied from that of California, 
which got its original impulses from Mexico. The 
stores, although very large and substantially built, 
are rarely more than one story in height. Mr, Bon- 
ner is a Northern New Yorker by birth and a pioneer 
in Montana. His firm has also a large establishment 








in Butte, and its sales are so extensive that one of 
its partners resides in New York City and is con- 
stantly engaged in buying goods. Mr. Bonner is 
president of the Montana Improvement Company, 
which has five saw mills along the Hellgate River 
and controls nearly all the lumber trade in Western 
Montana. 

Another illustration in connection with this article 


is of the Western Brewery, owned by Jacob E. Van | 


Gundy, one of the oldest and most successful of Mon- 
tana brewers. He commenced operations in April, 
1874, making only one hun- 
dred and twenty-five barrels 
the first year. His present pro- 
duction is over 3,500 barrels a 
year. He buys all the barley 
consumed in the brewery from 
the farmers in the Deer Lodge 
Valley, and uses both New 
York State and Washington 
hops. The latter are the 
stronger, but the former, he 
says, have the finer flavor. 
Mr. Van Gundy feels a justifi- 
able pride in the quality of 
his beer and its entire free- 
dom from all injurious adul- 
terations. He has introduced 
the modern improvements in 
brewing, uses steam power and 
brings skill and good judg- 
ment to bear upon all the pro- 
cesses. He came to Montana 
in 1865 and settled in Deer Lodge County, where he 
has lived ever since. 

There is one institution in Deer Lodge whose influ- 
ence is not limited by the town or valley, but is felt 
throughout the Territory—I mean Capt. Mills’ weekly 
newspaper, the New Northwest. Capt. Mills came to 
Montana with the early emigration. He is a Penn- 
sylvanian, and served gallantly throughout the civil 
war. Although publishing only a weekly newspaper, 
in a small, quiet town, his talents and independence 
have given him a peculiarly prominent position in 
Montana journalism. No matter where you go in 
the Territory, if you speak of having visited Deer 
Lodge, the first question you are asked will be: ‘‘ Did 
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you meet Capt. Mills?’’ He ought to be in a larger 
field of work, but is warmly attached to his beauti- 
ful mountain valley and his home associations and 
cannot be persuaded to leave the place. 

The Deer Lodge people have made for themselves 
a delightful picnic resort on the shore of the little 
lake which lies close to the foot of Mount Powell, 
and about seven miles west of the town. They have 
built a good road to the lake, erected a pavilion and 


DEER LODGE, MONTANA. [From a sketch by John Passmore. 
other conveniences, and put boats upon the water. 
A mountain stream, dashing over numerous cascades, 
feeds the lake and lends additional beauty to the 
place. 

There is an encouraging prospect of a notable min- 
ing development within a few miles of Deer Lodge, 
in what is known as the Oro Fino district, on the 
slopes of Gospel Mountain. I asked an old pros- 
pector how this mountain got its name. ‘‘ Damned 
if I know,’’ he replied, ‘‘ unless it is because the 
gospel is dispensed with up there.”’ There seems to 





THE COLLEGE OF MONTANA, AT DEER LODGE. [From a sketch by John Passmore. 


be some sort of antagonism between piety and the 
precious metals; at all events, mining camps are 
never noted for religious fervor. The outcroppings 
of Gospel Mountain are remarkably rich, and some 
ledges have been opened which indicate that the de- 
posit is sufficiently extensive to encourage investment 
of capital. Some of the most conservative men in 
Deer Lodge are putting money in these mines, and 
within afew months have begun to open them up. 
One hears a good deal of talk in Montana of a second 
Butte springing up in this or that place. If such a 
remarkable phenomenon as Butte ever repeats itself 
the chances of Gospel Mountain are probably as good 
as any other place. 
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XXVIII. 

MISSOULA AND THE BITTER ROOT 
VALLEY. 





Was there ever a prettier site for a large town? 
This broad, gravelly plateau, lying high above the 
Missoula River, seems to have been made on purpose 
for the location of a handsome and healthy little city. 
The verdant foothills of the Rocky Mountains bound 





it on one side; on the other is the deep, cool gorge ot 
the Hellgate Canyon, out of which comes the rush- 
ing river; and on the west and south the broad val- 
leys of the Bitter Root and Missoula. Across the 
plateau on which the town is built run many streams 
ot cold, pure water, fed from the ditch taken out of 
Rattlesnake Creek. These little streams are them- 
selves irrigating ditches, and supply the gardens and 
dooryards with an abundance of moisture. On the 
western horizon rises the great, dark wall of the 
Bitter Root Mountain range, the two highest summits, 
Lolo Peak and St. Mary’s 
Peak, capped with eternal 
snows. ~ In the distance, but 
seemingly at the foot of these 
mountains, there is a glimmer 
of white on the green floor 
of the valley, indicating the 
buildings of Fort Missoula, a 
military post occupied by a 
few companies of troops, whose 
duty it is to keep watch over 
the Indians on the neighbor- 
ing Flathead Reservation. 
The air is singularly pure and 
invigorating and the moun- 
tain landscapes are inspiring, 
so that there is nothing lack- 
ing in site or scenery. 

The town itself is making 
steady progress. During the 
past year its new achievements 
have been not so much in the 
direction of increase in the number of business houses 
as in that of educational facilities and the erection 
of comfortable dwellings. The citizens have built 
one of the largest and handsomest public school edi- 
fices in Montana. The Catholic sisterhood, which 
has long maintained a hospital at this place, has put 
up a two-story brick building for a girls’ school, 
which in size and appearancerivals the public school 
edifice. To appreciate how well Missoula is now 
equipped for educational work we must remember 
that it is less than two years since the railroad 
reached it, and that before that event it was a very 
remote frontier town; in fact so remote that the 
country on all sides of it may be said to have been 
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frontier. It was not an outpost on the borders of 


civilization, but rather a picket thrown out into the | 


heart of the wilderness. 

There has been no noticeable increase in the trade 
of Missoula since my last visit; but so much of this 
trade is monopolized by the single great mercantile 
firm of Eddy, Hammond & Co. that there may have 
been a decided gain in this 
volume without anything to 
show for it in the way of new 
stores. The five large brick 
store rooms occupied by this 
firm contain stocks of goods of 
greater magnitude than can be 
found in any retail house in 
either St. Paul or Minneapo- 
lis. The concern is divided 
into four departments; one 
store is for groceries, another 
for hardware, a third for dry 
goods, a fourth for wines and 
liquors, and there is a fifth 
room which contains the sur- 
plus stock for all four depart- 
ments. Each of these rooms 
is large enough to make a 
first-class store in an Eastern 
city. The firm have branch 
stores at various points in the 
surrounding country, and 
their trade in all departments 
is both of a wholesale and retail character. 
practically the same firm as that of E. L. Bonner & 
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BONNER 


& CO, 


ness on the rich, beautiful valley of the Bitter Root, 
a valley about ninety miles long and from five to ten 


| miles wide, which from its low altitude is peculi- 


This is | 


Co., in Deer Lodge and Butte, the partners being, I | 


believe, the same in both firms. 


These partners are | 


also the principal stockholders in the Montana Im- 
provement Company, which controls nearly the en- | 


tire lumber trade of Western Montana, and which 
shipped last year 27,000 tons of freight, and will 
ship 50,000 tons this year. The Improvement Com- 
pany is supplying 10,000,000 feet of lumber this 
season to the Anaconda Mining Company, and its 
sales in Butte, outside of those to that corporation, 
will be 7,000,006 feet. The total production of these 
saw mills in 1885 will reach about 25,000,000 feet 
of lumber, besides lath and shingles. 

Another noticeable institution in Missoula is the 
sanitarium of the western division of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, erected in 1884, and under the effi- 
cient charge of Dr. Horton. 
THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, the Brainerd sanita- 
rium, which cares for the sick and injured employes 
of the company on the eastern division, was fully 
described. The Missoula establishment is similar in 
its scope and management. 

Apart from the trade of the neighboring military 
post, und that of the Indians on the Flathead Reser- 
vation, the boun ‘ary of which is about twenty miles 
from the town, Missvu'a depends chiefly for its busi- 


In the June number of | 


arly well adapted for farming, and also for fruit rais- 
ing. The other valleys of Montana are too high for 
fruit, but the Bitter Root has an altitude of only 
3,000 feet. To show its agricultural advantages I 
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cannot do better than to make an extract from a let- 
ter which recently appeared in the columns of the 
Missoulian. 

‘“There werea great many peas raised, but it is the 
custom here to let the hogs harvest all save enough 
for seed. 
threshed ever eighty bushels of peas on an acre with- 
out manure. I think the average yield is about 
thirty bushels. 
I have never seen 
a wormy pea that 
was grown here. 
Wheat, oats and 
peas here obtain 
their fullest de- 
velopment, their 
largest yields. I 
have known 
wheat to yield 
sixty bushels per 
acre with indif- 
ferent care. Last 
year Mr. John P. 
Martin’s entire 
crop of wheat 
averaged fifty 
bushels per acre. 
The best wheat 
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Mr. C. H. Flanagan says he has raised and | 
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AN OLD TIME RESIDENCE, DEER LODGE, MONTaNA. [From a sketch by John Passmore. 


sometimes weighs sixty-six pounds to the measured 
bushel; oats weigh from thirty-five to forty-five 
pounds. Last year, notwithstanding the price was 


| low, Mr. A. S. Blake received five hundred dollars 


for beans which he raised on ten acres of land. 
Tomatoes, squashes and melons all do well. Corn 
is raised in small quantities and ripens perfectly. 
Turnips, beets, parsnips, potatoes, cabbage, and 
onions all grow to mammoth proportions; potatoes 
weighing from two to three and one-half pounds 
are raised here every year. One weighing five 
pounds and nine ounces was grown. I have lived 
in two Northern States, Minnesota and New York, 
and have been through most of the others, and 
have nowhere else seen such vegetables as grow 
here. We have no insects that injure clover, fruit 
or grain, and but few that injure vegetables. Alfalfa 
and the clovers do well. Clover grows very large 
and can be cut twice if not thrice in aseason. Much 
of the grass growing on the river bottom makes the 
best of hay. Orchard grass, Kentucky blue grass, 
red top and timothy all do well; heads of the latter 
eleven inches in length are found. Mr. Cortez Goff 


| has raised four tons of timothy on an acre without 


manure. 

All Northern small fruits grow in the greatest pro- 
fusion. From one gooseberry bush five gallons have 
been picked. I see every year hundreds of goose- 
berry bushes loaded with fruit, and I have never seen 
any mildew. At Bass Bros.’ I have seen hundreds 
of currant bushes so Jaden with fruit that they lay 
flat upon the ground. Straw- 
berries and red and black rasp- 
berries thrive here as well as 
anywhere else. About the 
first of last May I set out one 
hundred blackberry bushes, 
and nearly every one bore 
fruit which ripened long be- 
fore frost. Cherries grow and 
ripen without spot or blemish. 
Apple and plum trees bear 
such enormous crops that they 
have to be propped to prevent 
their breaking down. Duchess 
of Oldenburg apples are grown 
here which measure twelve 
inches in circumference. Not 
only the Ironclad varieties will 
do well, but less hardy kinds, 
as the Mann, Northern Spy, 
and many others. Grapes of 
early and hardy kinds, like 
Moore’s Early and others, will 
do well. The Concord ripen 
too late for this climate. There are many pear trees 
of different kinds growing in the valley which are 
doing well as far as I know. Even my Keiffer pear 
trees, which variety is not recommended for Iowa, 
were uninjured by frost. I do not know of any pear 
trees yet in bearing, but that they will bear well as 
soon as old enough I do not doubt. 

We have no malaria; no destructive storms ex- 






































cept an occasional hail storm which may 
injure a few crops.”’ 

In pursuance of our plan of illustrat- 
ing persops as well as places in our ac- 
counts of Northwestern towns, we give 
a picture of Missoula’s most prominent 
public man, Maj. W. J. McCormick, 
who is a member of the National Demo- 
cratic Committee for Montana— has 
served many times in the legislature, 
and has long been conspicuous in pub- 
lic affairs of the Territory. Maj. Mc- 
Cormick was born in Muncey, Ind. 
He studied law and was admitted to 
the bar, and in 1863 joined the adven- 
turous movement of gold seekers which 
came to Montana to open the first min- 
ing camps. Gold was discovered in Alder 
Gulch, afterwards the site of Virginia 
City, in the spring of 1863. Maj. Mc- 
Cormick reached the place in September 
of that year, and engaged in mining and 
in the practice of 
law. The Territory 
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was organized in 
1864. He was elect- 
ed a member of the 
legislature, and took 
part in the establish- 
ment of the new civil 
government. The 
first capital was at 
Bannock, butin the 
following year it 
was removed to Vir- 
ginia City. In 1865 
Major McCormick 
went to Deer Lodge, 
where he remained 
until 1867, when he 
took up his resi- 
dence in Missoula, 
then a small fron- 
tier trading post, 
consisting of two 
stores, a hotel, and about a dozen other build- 
ings. In 1866 he was appointed special In- 
dian agent for the Territory, and detailed to 
take charge of the Flathead Agency. This 
appointment caused him to take up his resi- 
dence in Missoula after he had finished his 
services to the Government He has served 
five terms in the legislature, three being as 
the representative of the county of Missoula. 

In 1884 he was a member of the Constitu- 
tional convention which met at Helena and 
formed a constitution for the future State of 
Montana. As a member of the Democratic 
National Committee he took an active part in 
the presidential campaign of 1884. Maj. Mc- 
Cormick is engaged in the cattle business as 
well as in the practice of law. He has accu- 
mulated a comfortable fortune, and has a 
pleasant home in Missoula. He is warmly 
attached to Montana, and has great faith in 
the future of the Territory. Few men are so 
well acquainted with its geography, history 
and resources, and few are so active in pro- 
moting its development. 





VIEWS FROM OUR CUPOLA. 





LIVINGSTON.— This town gives the impres- 
sion of having grown a little beyond the pres- 
ent support of its tributary country. The 
country is quite new, however, and its re- 
sources very scantily developed. There seems 
to be a population in the place of about 1,000. 
Several stores are vacant and the handsome 
National Bank building, except the upper 
portion, which is a hotel, is also unoccupied. 
The scenery is magnificent and the summer 
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climate delightful. The Yellowstone, 
which flows by the town in a swift green 
current, affords good trout fishing. Liv- 
ingston has good reason to hope much 
from the development of the mines in 
the gulches which open out of the nar- 
row gorge of the Yellowstone between 
the town and the park. Quartz and 
placer mining has been successfully 
begun. The place is benefited to no 
small extent by an exceptionally bright 
and energetic newspaper, the Enterprise. 
It is well printed, and about five times 
as much editorial work is put upon it as 
usually goes to the making of a country 
weekly. 








DRUMMOND.— This is a new town on 
the railroad, in the valley of the Hell 
Gate, where Flint Creek opens out a 
wide lateral valley which runs up to 
Phillipsburg, one of the oldest mining 
camps in Montana, 
and still a prosper- 








[From a photo. by F. Jay Haynes. 


ous place, smelting 
silver oresand wash- 
ing by hydraulics 
the red dirt for gold. 
Drummond has al- 
ready a number of 
stores and two 
hotels. The people 
have much to say 
of rich, undeveloped 
leads in the neigh- 
borhood. They be- 
lieve that Montana 
must soon have a 
new era of mining 
enterprise and that 
when it comes their 
little town will 
speedily become a 
big one. 








ON another page we give an engraving of 
Mr. L. H. Fenske’s handsome block at Bil- 
lings, Montana. He isone of the enterprising 
business men of the place and does a large 
business in the wholesale liquor trade. He 
commenced business in Billings in 1872, but 
built the block in which he is now located in 
1884, 





THE cattle industry on the Western ranges 
attracts, to aremarkable extent, men of marked 
ability and high standing. In a single day, 
at Medora, Dakota, ‘‘THE NORTHWEST on 
Wheels’’ was visited by Moreton Frewen, an 
eminent Englishman, who owns a ranch on 
Powder River, Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, the 
distinguished young New York politician and 
legislator, two sons of the English Lord North, 
who are spending the summer in the cattle 
country, and the Marquis de Mores, the founder 
of Medora and its dressed beef shipping in- 


dustry. 





In Bozeman, Montana, I noticed numerous 
placards on the fences appealing to the passer- 
by to ‘‘ Vote for Miss Hamilton, the People’s 
Choice.’’ These, I learned, were vestiges of a 
contest which took place last fall over the 
school superintendency. Miss Hamilton’s 
competitor was a man, and she defeated him. 
In Montana women seem to be preferred for 
school offices. A lady superintends the 


schools of Lewis and Clarke County, which 
includes the capital city of Helena. She 
has Indian blood in her veins, is highly 
educated and has marked dramatic talent, 
playing Charlotte Cushman’s roles in private 
theatricals. 
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CARTER & CLAYBERG, 
ATTORNEYS, 
HELENA, - - MONTANA. 


Special and prompt attention given to the collection and se- 
curity of claims inthe Territories of Dakota, Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, Idaho and Washington and the State of Oregon. 

REFERENCES. 

Merchants National Bank, Helena, M. T.; Hon. D. 8. Wade, 
Ch. J., Sup. Ct., Helena, M. T.; The Bradstreet Com vw : Hon. 
T. M. Cooley, Ch. J., Michigan Sup. Ct., Ann Arbor, Michigan 





J.J. WaTson. Gero. H. Watson. 


J. J. WATSON & BRO., 
Fire Insurance, Loans and Real Estate, 


National German American Bank Building, 
115 East Fourth Street, - ST. PAUL, MINN. 


A specialty of investments for non-residents in St, Paul property. 


5. Lee Davis. Mitton G. Brown. 


DAVIS & BROWN, 


KHAL ESTATE AND LOANS, 


Bonds, Stocks and Mottgages Bought and Sold. Investments made 


for Non-residents. 


Rererencers — Bank of Minnesota, St. Paul; St. Paul Na- 
tional Bank, St. Paul 


TO CAPITALISTS! 


We would be glad to correspond with parties who can invest 


$100,000 TO $500,000 


with regard to investments in and near St. Paul, that we do not 
care to make public here, lest we defeat our object. 


H. 8. FAIRCHILD & SON, 


Corner Fourth and Jackson Sts. St. Paul, Minn, 
Twenty-eight years’ experience and best references. 


A. E. & O. W. CLARK, 


Real Estate and Loans. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Office, Cor. Robert and Fourth Sts., under Nat. Ger. Am. Bank. 


REFErENCKES — Joseph Lockey, cashier Nat. Ger. Am. Bank; 
Wm. D. Kirk, cashier Capital Bank; Hon, A. R. McGill, insur- 
ance commissioner; Com. W. F. Davidson. 


FIRST MORTOACE 
REAL ESTATE LOANS 


On improved city property yield the lender eight per cent on 
all amounts rp to $1,500 and seven per cent on larger amounts. 
Write for full information. 


WILLIAM C. WHITE, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


REFERENCES — Gov. Geo. D. Robinson, Boston, Mass. D. 
B. Wesson and Chicopee National Bank, Springfield, Mass; 
First National Bank Chicopee, Mass. Veter Berkey, F. W. An- 
derson and St. Paul National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 


J.C. STOUT & CO. 


Real Estate and Financial Agents, 


St. PAU, j- - DAIWNIWMN. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


THOS. COCHRAN. EDMUND RICE, JB. 8. B. WALSE. 


Cochran, Rice & Walsh, 


ST. PAUL, MINN., 


(Sixteen Years’ Continuous Experience in Same Line.) 


Real Estate and Financial Agents, 


Mortgage loans and other investments for non-residents a 


specialty. Correspondence solicited. 


I. S. KAUFMAN & CO.,, 


SPOKANE FALLS, W. T. 


Real [state and Loan Agents. 


Mortgage loans and other investments for non-residents, 


carefully attendedto. Ten years’experienceia same line. Cor- 


respondence solicited. Reference given if desired, 





HENRY P. UPHAM, Pres. 
C. D. GILFILLAN, Vice Pres. WM. A. MILLER, Asser. Casu. 
THE 


FIRST NATIONAL BARK 


OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS, $300,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
H. H. SIBLEY. ©. A. DeGRAFF. 
T, B. CAMPBELL, H. K. THOMPSON. 
P.H KELLY. Ff. H. BAILEY. 
N. W. KITTSON. 
H. P. UPHAM. 


C. D, GILFILLAN, 
A. H. WILDER. 
F. B. CLARKE, 
©. W. GRIGGS. 
H.R. BIGELOW, 


|THE ST. PAUL NATIONAL BANK. 


OF ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
CAPITAL, ® aad ad $500,000. 


C. W. GRIGGS, Vice President. 
A. C. ANDERSON, Asst. Cas. 


PETER BERKEY, Presivenrt. 
F. W. ANDERSON, Casnier. 

We receive Deposits and Accounts of Banks and Bankers, Corporations, 
Merchants and Individuals on favorable terms. 

Collections receive prompt attention, with remittance on day of paymen.. 


W.R MERRIAM, Pres, F. A. SEYMOUR, Cash, 
Cc. H. BIGELOW, Vice Pres. GEO. C. POWER, Asst. Cash. 
THE 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS FUND, $400,000. 


———20® qo0e—- ——— 


DIRECTORS. 
J. W. BISHOP. 
D, R. NOYES. 
F. A. SEYMOUR. 
EK. N. SAUNDERS. 
W. 8S. CULBERTSON, 


A. B, STICKNEY. 
J.T. AVERILL, 
CHAS. H. BIGELOW, 
W. R. MERRIAM, 

B, BEAUPRE, 


KE. F. DRAKE. 

JOHN L. MERRIAM. 
MAURICE AUERBACH. 
A. H. WILDER, 

L. D. HODGE. 


eM THE GERMAN AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK m= 


8ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA. 
COLLECTIONS A SPECIALTY. 


F. W. PAINE, 


L. MENDENALL D. E. Lire, 
Cashier. 


President. Vice President. 


THE DULUTH NATIONAL BANK, 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA, 


CAPITAL, $200,000. - SURPLUS, $20,000. 


DIRECTORS. 


W. G. PrcK. 
Hon. 0. P. STRARNS. 
F. W. Pang. 


L. MENDENHALL, 
D. E. LITTLE. 


D. A. DUNCAN. 
Nits HALL. 


J. W. WAYWARD, 
Vice President, 


W. HW. WAYWARD, 


President. 
A. J. GOODITUER, Cashier. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO COLLECTIONS. 


“GALLATIN VALLEY NATIONAL BANK< 


OF BOZEMAN, MONTANA. 


Paid up Capital, $100,000. Surplus, $20,000, 
Ne.son Story, L.S.Witson, James E. Martin, P.Kocn, 
President. Vice Pres. Cashier. Asst. Cashier. 


DIRECTORS: Netson Story, James E. Martin, LESTER 
5S. Wituson, E, B, Martin, Ep. B. Lamu, 





F, E. HAMMOND, 


W. R. STEBBINS, 
Cashier. 


President. 


og 
STOCKGROWERS NATIONAL BANK, 


CAPITAL, $100,000. 
MILES city, ~ - MoWwTARI A. 
Transact a General Banking Business, Located in the Yel- 
lowstone Valley, and in the heart cf the stock-growing country 
of Montana. Accounts and Correspondence solicited, 


| No. 1649.] 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY, 


Paid up Capital, - - o 
Surplus and Profits, - . 





$500,000 
275,000 


General Banking Business and Collections in the Northwest 
receive prompt attention. 

& T. HAUSER, President. A. J. DAVI8, Vice President. 

B. W KNIGHT, Cashier. T. H. KLRINSCHMIDT, Ass’t Cashier. 


1885. 


E.H. BAILEY, Caswer. §'PYHE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 











ns 


NORTH YAKIMA, WASHINGTON TERRITORY, 


J. R, LEWIS EDWARD WHITSON, 
President. Vice President, 
A. W. ENGLE, 


Cashier. 





Capital, $50,000. Surplus, $4,000. 


Percival & ANDRUS, 
General Land Agents, 


CHENEY, - WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


A large list of improved farms and all kinds of real estate for 
sale, Negotiate loans on improved farming lands, Agents for 
sale of Northern Pacific Railroad lands. 


s E BANK OF COOPERSTOWN. 
STEVENS & PICKETT, Bankers, 
Cooperstown, Dak. 
A general banking business in all its branches, including the 
specialties of collection and insurance 


Write us concerning fine lands and other good investments, 
H. G. PICKETT, Cashier, 


Tuk Northern Pacific board have unanimously ap- 
proved the lease of the Oregon Railway and Naviga- 
tion Company’s lines, to be made jointly with the 
Union Pacific Company. This action seems to put 
the consummation of the lease beyond further ques- 


tion. 
ooo 


THERE is an excellent opening for a bank in 
Cheney, Washington Territory. The town has about 
1,500 inhabitants, and is the centre of trade for an 
extensive farming country, yet it has no banking fa- 


cilities. In our September number will appear an 


| article describing the place. 


i 
A MAVERICK, in the phraseology of the cattle 
ranches, is an animal that has escaped branding until 
too old to follow the cow and the ownership of which 
cannot in consequence be ascertained from the moth- 
er’s brand. Under the rules of the round-up asso- 
ciations such animals, when found, are sold at auction 
and the money paid into the association treasury. 
The word maverick originated in Texas, when, as 
the story goes, a man named Maverick came into the 
country at an early day with no other property than 
a branding iron and a broncho and shortly acquired 
a large herd of cattle by branding other peoples’ 
calves. 





-- -@- 

AN entirely new traffic movement has deen de- 
veloped this season in Washington and Oregon, in the 
shipment of young cattle to the Montana ranges. One 
hundred train loads of cattle have been sent forward 
to the Yellowstone and Upper Missouri ranges. The 
principal shipping points have been North Yakima, 
Sprague, Cheney and Spokane Falls, but 10,000 
head started from a locality as far west as the John 
Day River, in Oregon. Hitherto the market for beef 
cattle in Oregon and Washington has been restricted 
to the local needs of Portland and other towns. Now 
that an outlet has been opened in an eastern direction 
stock raising will receive a new impetus, and the 
general prosperity of the entire region east of the 





Cascade Mountains will be enhanced. Here is a point 


for intending emigrants whose eyes are turned to- 
wards the Pacific Coast. 


- ee ———— 


It is estimated by good authority that the wheat 
crop of Eastern Washington and Oregon will give 
this year to the Oregon Railway and Navigation 
Company 300,000 tons of freight to haul to Portland, 
at eight dollars per ton. It will not be many years 
before that company will be unable to get the wheat 
of the ‘‘ Inland Empire’’ down to tidewater over its 
single track. A second track cannot be put down 
along the precipitous bluffs which skirt the Colum- 
bia for a hundred miles. The Cascade branch of the 
Northern Pacific will become an absolute necessity 
as an outlet to the sea from the great interior wheat 
regions. Let hesitating stockholders and directors 
ponder this fact. If this road is pushed steadily for- 
ward it cannot possibly be completed in advance of 
the supporting power of the country from which it 
will draw its traffic. 
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BUILD TO BUTTE. 





The growth of a certain section of Montana has been 
so great that no one at all familiar with the conditions 
of railway traffic in the Territory now questions that a 
serious error was made when the standard gauge system 
of the Northern Pacific left the wonderfully produc- 
tive mining district of Butte at one side and turned it 
over for all its transportation facilities to the narrow 
gauge road of the Utah Northern. The result of this 
mistake is to force the enormous tonnage of the Butte 
district to take a route to the east more than three 
hundred miles longer than that by way of the North- 
ern Pacific and to necessitate its transfer at Ogden or 
Pocatello to the standard gauge of the Union Pacific. 


The disadvantage is still greater on some kinds of in- 


coming freight, such as lumber, which comes from 
the saw mills in the Hell Gate Valley on the North- 
ern line, and must be transhipped at Garrison; and 
in the matter of fuel, which would otherwise be 
hauled in large quantities from the same region, it 
is absolutely prohibitory. 

Butte, let us explain for the benefit of such read- 
ers as are not closely acquainted with Montana, lies 
on the west slope of the Main Divide of the Rockies, 
fifty miles south of the Northern Pacific at Garrison. 
The narrow gauge of the Utah Northern is owned by 
the Union Pacific. It starts from Ogden, in Utah, 
and runs nearly due north to Butte, and thence on 
to a connection with the Northern Pacific at Garri- 
son. So great is the traffic of the neighboring min- 


ing towns of Butte and Anaconda, that it is said to 
amount to one-tenth of the entire business of the 
Union Pacific Company. The aggregate freight re- 
ceipts of those two stations have amounted to as 
much as $500,000 in a single month. We are aware 











that the Northern Pacific is not entirely cut out of 
this profitable business. It has an advantageous 
pooling contract with the Union Pacific which has 
still seven or eight years to run, and which lumps 
together for adivision both the Butte and Helena traf- 
fic. We do not understand, however, that this con- 
tract in any manner prevents the Northern Pacific 
from building a line of its own to Butte, or from en- 
couraging its construction by private individuals. If 
such a line were built by an organization outside of 
the Northern Pacific Company it would meet with 
speedy recognition from that company. The vast busi- 
ness controlled by the Northern Pacific would doubt- 
less be turned over to it, and in a very short time the 
greater part of the east-bound Butte traffic would 
necessarily be secured by it for the Northern route 
because of its being considerably shorter than the 
old narrow gauge route and of its requiring no trans- 
fer. We believe that such a road would, within one 
year, become one of the most profitable pieces of 
railway property in the United States. 

Two routes are proposed for a standard gauge con- 
nection between Butte and the Northern Pacific. 
One is by way of the Wickes branch, from Helena to 
Wickes, and an extension from Wickes over the 
mountains. The other is by way of the Deer Lodge 
Valley from Garrison, paralleling the Utah Northern. 
The first is objectionable, because it would require 


| heavy grades to surmount the range and a tunnel at 


the summit, and because all freight coming from 
west of the mountains would have to be hanled 
twice across the divide to get to Butte, first over the 
Mullan Pass to Helena, and then back over the 
Boulder Pass. This latter objection seems to us 
fatal to the project, so warmly supported in Helena, 


| of extending the Wickes branch. The other route 


is a valley route all the way from Garrison up to 
Butte, and could be graded and the rails put down 
for $12,000 per mile. It would command a traffic 
which the Wickes route could not secure— we mean 
the lumber and fuel from the Hell Gate Valley, 
and the agricultural products from the Bitter Root 
Valley. 

The timber country around Butte is nearly ex- 
hausted. A standard gauge road from Garrison would 
take to the mills and smelters at least two hundred 
cords of wood per day from the great forests on the 
Northern Pacific line. This would be only one-third 
of the quantity now consumed. The freight, at two 
dollars per cord, would amount to four hundred dollars 
per day. The Montana Improvement Company will 
guarantee to ship two hundred car loads of lumber 
a month over the road, which, at forty dollars a car, 
would be $8,000, or $96,000 a year for lumber and 
$140,000 for wood. The grain and other produce 
from the Bitter Root Valley would bring the amount 
up to $300,000 a year for local freight from points 
west of Garrison going into Butte. Now add the 
merchandise shipments from the east, the passenger 
traffic, and last, and much the greatest of all, the 
east-bound tonnage from Butte and Anaconda of 
matte and bullion, and see if we are not within 
bounds in saying that the road will pay back its en- 
tire cost in two years’ time. 

We urge the immediate building of a standard 
gauge connection between Butte and the Northern 
Pacific line without any consultation with the North- 
ern Pacific management, on the basis solely of our own 
knowledge of the need of such a line for the develop- 
ment of Western Montana, of the business waiting 
to fall into its hands, and of the very great value it 
would be to the Northern Pacific Company. 


-> 
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ABOUT MONTANA. 








We need hardly apologize for devoting the greater 
part of the space in the present number of THE 
NORTHWEST MAGAZINE to the Tefritory of Mon- 
tana, its towns, resources and scenery. No part of 
the far Western country affords more features of in- 
terest to the traveler. It is a region of lofty and 
beautiful mountain ranges, of swift, cold streams, 
pleasant valleys, and vast rolling bunch grass plains, 





of rich mines of the precious metals, and of bright 
and active towns. Many of our readers in the East, 
after looking over the pictures and reading the arti- 
cles in this number, will ask, what has Montana to 
offer to new settlers, and especially to farmers? Not 
as much as Dakota to men of small means with 
which to make a start in a new country. Montana 
has, however, many special advantages. Farming, 
in connection with stock raising, is always profitable. 
Montana cannot be called an agricultural country, 
but it has many rich, sunny valleys which yield 
heavy crops of grains and vegetables, and which have 
large adjoining ranges of free open pasture land. 
An industrious farmer who carries on farming in one 
of these valleys on a moderate scale, and has a few 
head of cattle and horses to run on the ranges, is 
sure to prosper. The market for grain is a local one, 
and the price is always as much higher than prices 
in Dakota and Minnesota as the freight rate on the 
long haul of nearly 1,000 miles from those nearest 
extensive Eastern grain fields. 

The old-time farmers in the Montana valleys will 
tell you that agriculture is going to the dogs. It is 
hard for them to adapt themselves to the new con- 
dition of things produced by the railroad. They 
used to get two and three cents a pound for their 
grain, and, raising enormous crops on the irrigated 
bottom lands, they had as much money as they 
wanted to spend. These farmers used to hire men 
for fifty dollars a month to work their places and 
spend their own time mainly in the saloons in town, 
playing poker, and putting down ten or fifteen drinks 
of whisky a day, at twenty-five cents a drink. They 
can no longer live in this extravagant and lazy way. 
Drinks are now two for a quarter, but wheat and 
oats do not bring half the old prices. Many of these 
old-timers are eager to sell their places. Good farms 
can be bought in some cases for only a little more 
than the cost of the improvements. Eastern farm- 
ers, accustomed to habits of industry and economy, 
will soon supplant the indolent, easy-going, hard- 
drinking, old-time element in Montana. 

A man who works only encugh land to support 
his family will soon become independent in Montana, 
from the increase of his stock, which costs practi- 
cally nothing to raise. It used to be a saying that 
it cost more to raise a chicken in Montana than a 
steer, and this was not very wide of the mark. We 
can assure farmers who want to emigrate to Mon- 
tana, and who have sufficient capital to start with 
in a moderate way, that they will have no trouble 
in finding excellent openings, either to buy out old 
settlers or to take up Government land, where irriga- 
tion is practicable, and where there is abundance of 
open pasture. ¥ 

AT last there is a passable wagon road into the 
Coeur d’Alene mining district. It runs fron King- 
ston on the Coeur d’Alene River, where it connects 
with the boats to Beaver City and Murray. The first 
wagon passed over it June 28th. So the days of the 
sore-backed pack mule and of high freight rates, are 
ended. The Portland News says about the road: ‘‘ The 
Cour d’Alene Steam Navigation Company deserve 
credit for their wonderful enterprise and pluck in 
expending $15,000 in constructing this highway. 
Portland’s wholesale merchants are also entitled to 
a due share of praise, as they contributed materially 
to aid in building it. It shows that they are enter- 
prising in the highest degree, and reach out after 
trade even where they have to help build wagon roads 
to secure it. This enterprise will aid greatly in de- 
veloping the Coeur d’Alene mines, as machinery for 
stamp mills and hoisting works, supplies, etc., can 
now be transported at a reasonable living rate. The 
company’s officials already announce a reduction of 
=e in the old rates, via the trail on the pack 
mules. 





& 
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THE Hotel Ryan lends a new and attractive feature 
to life in St. Paul. It isan open club house where 
one meets evenings the leading merchants, bankers, 


and railroad men of the city, and is pretty sure to en- 
counter distinguished visitors from all parts of the 


country. 
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GLIMPSES OF WESTERN LIFE. 


An Episode of Yamhill. 














BY N. W. DEK, 


In old Yamhill, in early days, 
Resided Deacon Blevin 

Who always walked in pious ways, 
And showed the road to heaven. 


The deacon was a justice, too, 

And mixed some law with preaching, 
Though gossips said he took a view 

Of wealth against his teaching. 


His neighbors hinted that his love 
Of coin outweighed his Bible; 

The deacon calmly gazed above 
And said it was a libel. 


The pious man some dollars made 
Connubial bonds in tying. 

It mattered not, so he was paid, 
How much the pair were lying. 


Then, if the old folks made complaint, 
Their anger he would parry ; 

Assume the role of injured saint, 
And say “ young folks must marry.” 


One evening dark unto his gate 
An anxious couple hurried. 

The lover cried, “Oh, cruel fate! 
By parents stern we're worried.” 


“ Fear not, my son,” the deacon said, 
“ Young folks must be united; 
And I will see that you are wed, 
Providing I’m requited.” 


The trembling couple soon joined hands, 
Still seated 5 their carriage, 

And Blevin blindly tied the bands 
That made the happy marriage. 


“Oh, by the way,” the deacon said, 
“T fear that I’ve neglected 
To ascertain whom I have wed, 
Though so by law directed.” 


The blushing bride fell at his feet, 
And cried, “ Papa, it’s Carrie! 

You know you often said it’s meet 
That all young folks should marry.” 


The deacon, seeing he was caught, 
Suppressed his rising choler, 
And in a voice with sadness fraught 
Reduced his fee a dollar. 
— Portland Oregonian. 
_ -o 


Grasshopper Tales. 


Since the invasion of Northern California by the 
grasshoppers, there has been a marked revival in the 
literature appertaining to this interesting insect. 

“*T remember in ’71,’’ said a member of the Grain 
Exchange, yesterday, ‘‘I was coming across the 
plains. Well, sir, I was seated in a car reading a 
newspaper about noon, when suddenly it grew quite 
dark, and I thought sure a terrible storm was on us. 
It was a cloud of grasshoppers, so thick that when 
they settled on the car track they stopped the train. 
There was good feed where we were just then, and it 
brought the ’hoppers to a halt. We were blocked 
for twenty-four hours, until a snow plow was tele- 
graphed for, and when it cut the way for us it left a 
bank of ’hoppers on each side higher than the smoke- 
stack of the locomotive.’’ 

‘*That was pretty bad,’’ said another broker, ‘‘ but 
I have seen worse. We were camped one summer 
in Kansas, making a survey for a new town. The 
*hoppers struck us at night, and in the morning we 
thought the end of the world had come. They were 
piled, sir, twenty feet deep over our encampment, 
and we were nine hours tunneling out of them. If 
we did not happen to have a few giant powder cart- 
ridges to blast out air holes we should have been suf- 
focated before we could have stuck ashovel into the 
mass,’’ 

**Didn’t you hive any of ’em?’’ inquired a ware- 
houseman who had seen a good deal of Western life. 

‘*What do you mean?’’ asked the broker. 

** Just this: I was caught in the same fix you have 
told about once, in Kansas. I was in charge of a 
mule team, hauling = to a railroad camp. 
Among other things we had several thousand yards 
of canvas for tents for the men. As soon as the grass- 
hoppers struck us I put my gang to work, and in a 
short time we had a canvas sack made, balloon fash- 
ion, only bigger than any balloon you ever saw. Well, 
sir, we filled it chock full of ’hoppers—live ’hop- 
pers—and hitched it on to the wagons, and when 
the swarm started to go our caged hoppers went with 
them,’’ 

** And took off your balloon?’’ 

‘*No, sirree; they hauled our wagon for over sev- 
enty-eight miles, when they broke down, and we 

ed a new lot. It beat mule power all hollow. 
Then it has occured to me——.’’ But his audience 
had gone, and the Western man growling, ‘‘I sup- 


pose these darned fools think I’m green,’’ walked off 
to find a more credulous and attentive auditory.— 
San Francisco Alta, 
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| has been preying on my mind all day. 











Only a Cowman’s Drean» 

One of our prominent cattlemen was observed 
walking around the other day, looking very much 
troubled, like unto a man whose conscience was a 
little out of whack. A friend noticed the downcast 
look, and after some solicitation succeeded in draw- 
ing from the aforesaid p. c. m. the following confes- 
sion, which was given to an Advertiser reporter, be- 
ing too good to keep: ‘‘I had a dream last night, 
and, although I don’t take much stock in dreams, it 
I dreamed 
of dying and going to heaven, which, by the way, 
didn’t surprise me any, having lived a Christian life, 


| as most all cattlemen do, going to church regularly 





| to find it was only a dream. 


every Sunday when there was nothing to look after 
on the range. Well, as soon as I was ushered 


| through the golden gates, and before I was allowed 


to look over the range, I was rounded up by St. Peter 
for examination. I felt easy, knowing that my rec- 
ord was good. Peter told his book-keeper to bring 
in the records from Las Animas County, Colorado, 
after learning where I hailed from. He first asked 
what my record was for honesty and fair dealing. 
It was found to be O. K. How much in the way of 
contribution to the church was I credited with? 
The records on that point showed a fair average, and 
so on through the list I had good credit. Just as 
they were on the point of turning me loose into a 
herd of New Mexico angels that were grazing near 
by, St. Peter said: ‘Hold on a minute, you’re from 
a cattle country, I believe. Just hand me that mav- 
erick book.’ That settled my case, and just as they 
were getting ready to put an H —— L brand on me 
the shock was so great that I awoke, greatly relieved 
But it has been on my 


| mind all day, and now that I have confided in some 


| one I feel better. 


Let’s go and take something.”’ 
And they went.—Trinidad Advertiser. 





A Montana Waiter. 
Butte ( Mont.) Inter-Mountain. 

One morning, recently, a hungry pilgrim went into 
Pat Conlon’s restaurant and ordered some milk toast, 
boiled potatoes, poached eggs, a rare steak, and some 
hot cakes. The waiter, ‘‘ Professor’? Harris, went to 


| the kitchen and roared out to the Chinaman: ‘‘Gim- 








me a graveyard stew, potatoes in the dark, two men 
a-horseback, a moonlight on the lake, and a flam- 
beau.’? When the pilgrim heard this remarkable 
order he incontinently fled from the house, forgetting 
to take his hat, and muttering that he’d ‘be gol- 
darned if he proposed to tackle that kind of a break- 
fast, and that if the people lived on such things in 
this country he proposed to return to Missouri.’’ 

A reporter of the Jnter-Mountain, who happened to 
be in the restaurant at the time, approached the 
waiter and asked for an explanation of the order, and 
the professor gave the following version: 

**Yousee,’’ hesaid, ‘‘ we get tired of common-places 
and besides we try to teach the Chinamen the lan- 
guage. A graveyard stew means milk toast, pota- 
toes in the dark is boiled potatoes, eggs circus style 
means scrambled eggs, rough and ready means pork 
and beans, a flambeau is light, hot cakes, and moon- 
light on the lake is rare beefsteak. The waiters all 
have pet names for these things and we throw pota- 
toes at the China cooks till they know what we 
mean,”’ 

Another boarder came in and the professor roared 
out with the voice of a Stentor: ‘‘Gimme a saddle- 
bags and a springer, spuds on the side, ten-penny 
nails, and a single to come a-running.’’ Then the 
reporter followed in the wake of the Missourian. 





A Lady of Aboriginal Persuasion. 
Umatilla (Wash. Ter.) Correspondence, 

Strolling back to the store I found a number of 
ranchmen and stockmen buying all sorts of articles. 
Among them was a lady of aboriginal persuasion who 
interested me most. She was clothed, as to her body, 
in a checkered shawl. A short skirt of striped bed- 
ticking depended below, while her nether limbs were 
encased in red flannel drawers, the lower ends of 
which were tucked inside her socks. Her feet were 
encased in buckskin moccasins, while her head was 
adorned only with the wealth of hair peculiar to her 
race. 

She was inspecting a lot of gaily-colored beads. 
Her pappoose, strapped to a small “ironing board,’’ 
was slung over her shoulders. It fretted, and she 








swayed her steatopygous form from side to side and 
uttered a bissing noise to still it. But it refused to be 
quiet. So, having selected her beads, she went out 
on the stoop and, placing her purchase on a chair, sat 
down on the floor beside it, and having unslung her 
infant, proceeded to quiet it in the good old-fash- 
ioned way which has been successful in all ages with 
the babies of all races by administering nourishment 
from an abnormally extensive and apparently well 
supplied mammary arrangement. After a spell at 
this a look of satisfaction stole over the chubby fea- 
tures of the little siwash, and then, after adjusting 
some strings of blue beads which formed a sort of 
cage over its face, its mother slung it on her back 
and struck out for her wickiup in some distant 
rancherie. 





A Plucky Minnesota Girl. 


Miss Annie Sigfriedson of Palo Alto, Minn., enjoys 
the distinction of being the first young lady to apply 
at the State board rooms as an immigrant in search 
of a pre-emption or acheap claim. Miss Sigfriedson 
arrived Wednesday, and after a day’s examination of 
the outlook and some talk with the secretary, took 
ticket for Grant’s Pass. She is about nineteen years 
of age, robust in physique, practical in her talk 
and plans for the support of herself and mother, 
and in her talk about the difficulties of creating a 
new home on Government land in that part of the 
State, made it very plain that she possessed the sort 
of pluck and grit which would make a man out of a 
very poor specimen of the dude. She expected to get 
hold of a piece of Government land and have it cut 
bias and gored into shape for a home, and she’l! do 
it while great numbers of soft-snap fellows are wait- 
ing for something to flop up.—Portland Oregonian. 





A Woman Who Whipped Four Lions. 


One evening last week a herd of Angora goats, 
which are being herded by Miss Teresa Tallert, on 
Little Lost River, Idaho, came home early and rushed 
for the corral, a heavy log concern, eight feet high. 
They were shut in, and a search toward the foothills 
developed no cause for their alarm. In the night 
Miss Tallert was aroused by her dog whining at her 
ear, and getting up saw some wild animals in the 
corral. She went in and saw four mountain lions, 


and without a moment’s hesitation attacked them 
with anaxe. Two of the lions jumped the corral and 
fled; the other two rushed toward her, after the goats. 
She dealt one a blow with the axe, laying its back 
open to the bone. Then both fled. The next morn- 
ing fifty of the valuable goats were found dead and 
thirty wounded, and fourteen of the latter died after- 
ward. And now the ranchers on Lost River are all 
crazy over Miss Tallert.—Salt Lake Tribune. 





A Cowboy Dog. 
Butte (Mont.) Inter-Mountain. 


A cowboy just returned from the round-up was 
heard, in a Butte resort last night, explaining how 
intelligent was the dog which lay at his feet. ‘‘ Last 
week,’’ said he, ‘‘ while we was cutting out my boss’s 
spring beeves from the round-up herd, I seed that ’ere 
dog around the animals examining ’em very close. I 
wondered what the dickens he was at, and kep’ my 
eye on him. Purty soon he waltzed up close to a 


steer and, after looking at ita minute, he run around 
it an’ drove it out of the herd into our bunch. Then 
he went back and purty soon he chased another’n 
out. After he did this several times, I dropped to it. 
He was jest a-watchin’ for the boss’s brand and when- 
ever he’d see a critter with it on he’d drive him right 
slap into our bunch.’’ 





Two Good Indians. 


A band of marauding Indians was discovered last 
week by two cow boys on the Big Dry about seventy 
miles north of here. The Indians were running off 
five head of horses belonging to one of the Big Dry 
cattle outfits. The two cow boys followed them, 
when they showed fight and a hotscrimmage resulted, 
in which two of the Indians were wafted to the happy 
hunting grounds and the five horses were recovered. 


The cow boys were not only brave but prompt in their 
dealing with the Indian horse thieves, and a little 
more such medicine will be wholesome to the wan- 
dering Crows or Sioux or Piegans, whichever they 
may be, that are frequently found marauding on the 
ranges. It would probably lessen the number of 
horses that ‘‘stray upon the Indian reservations.’’— 
Miles City ( Mont.) Journal. 


























[ Written for The Northwest Magazine. } 


THe Youne EMIGRANTS. 





A Story of Frontier Life in Dakota. 





CHAPTER X. 
WHEREIN OUR STORY COMES TO AN END. 


Our tale draws to a close; not that the careers of 
the few people who have figured in it have been 
rounded out by any great event or cut short by mis- 
fortune, but only because in the lapse of years we 
have brought them down to our own time and can- 
not, therefore, follow them any longer. Many event- 
ful years may be before them, but they will always 
look back to their first experiences in Dakota as the 
chief epoch in their lives. It was the turning point 
out of the rut into which fate had thrown them. We 
wish, for the benefit of romance readers, that "we 
could marry our hero as well as our heroine, but the 
truth must be told that he was still single when we 
saw him last spring. Sue remains obdurate. She 
doesn’t see the use of a girl’s making haste to marry. 
The institution of wedlock does not appear to her in 
such roseate hues as to her suitor. She teaches 
school, studies the botany of the prairie flowers, reads 
all the books she can borrow in addition to the few 
she can afford to buy, begins to talk about ‘‘ Woman’s 
Mission,’’ believes in female suffrage, and gives other 
signs of becoming an old maid. At the same time 
she is evidently pleased at her lover’s regular Sun- 
day visits, and likes to walk and talk with him as 
of old. Will begins to feel an embarrassing sense of 
her intellectual acuteness. He has little time for 
reading anything more exacting than the newspapers, 
and when the girl talks about cuisinic dust and the 
Darwinian theory he feels himself beyond his depth. 
Perhaps jealousy, that strongest emotion in a woman’s 
heart, will at length bring her consent to Will’s suit, 
for the young farmer has already opened a correspond- 
dence with another girl, a schoolmate in his old 
home and a good friend of Sue’s before she came to 
Dakota. This correspondence was not long a secret 
from Sue, but she has never referred to it but once, 
and that was in rather a tart way, not inviting to a 
confidential discussion of the subject. 

If the truth were known nearly every young man 
has his ‘‘second best girl,’’ who occupies some place 
in his thoughts and who is easily elevated to the first 
rank in his heart if he is disappointed in his efforts 
to secure the object of his earliest choice. Human 
affections are made of more elastic material than the 
novelists are willing toadmit. It would spoil a good 
deal of romance writing if love feelings were ana- 
lyzed in a cold-blooded, scientific way. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes has done something in this direction. 
He tells us that most love-making arises from pro- 
pinquity and not fiom any great degree of sympathy 
of nature and the special adaptation of the couples to 
each other’s needs. He says that if the names of all 
the marriageable young men in a given town were 
put into one hat and those of the marriageable young 
women into another and a name drawn from each 
and the owners summarily married the sum of con- 
jugal happiness in that town would be as great as 
under the present system of mating. Does this seem 
heartless? But really, does it matter much, so far as 
the chances for happiness are concerned, whether 
young people marry their first loves or their second, 
third or fourth? Given a fair degree of health and 
good temper on both sides, and a tolerably large 
stock of sound moral principles and marriages made 
at random blindfold would probably turn out about 
as well as many that proceed from passionate attach- 
ments. Indeed if all legal ties were at once abol- 
ished it is probable that the vast majority of married 
people would continue to live on in fidelity and con- 
tentment with each other and that the new ties be- 
tween men and women prove about as durable as 
those under the old system. It is the social organism 
that makes and protects marriage rather than the 
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forms of law. And habit and duty produce perma- 
nent attachments more surely than the effervescent 
passion called love. 

Will is diversifying his farming more and more 
every year, adding to his stock and keeping pigs and 
chickens. His theory is that a successful farmer 
should at all times have something to sell to bring 
him cash and should not have to borrow money or 
get in debt at the stores while waiting for a wheat 
crop to mature. He would not take $5,000 for his 
land and improvements; yet all he owns is the re- 
sult of less than five years’ labor. What could he 
have done in five years in the East? The probability 
is that he would still be a clerk in a village store, 
earning only a little more than enough to pay for his 
board and clothes, without any promising future 
ahead and somewhat broken in health from long 
confinement indoors. Will is now what is called a 
‘*Dakota boomer.’’ He is full of enthusiasm for the 
Territory where he has found health and independ- 
ence. He has already influenced, by his letters, about 
a dozen young men of his acquaintence in his old 
home to come West and settle near him. Some have 
taken up claims and gone to farming; two have built 
a mill; others are in business in the neighboring 
towns. This is the way a new country like Dakota 
gets peopled. Every prosperous settler becomes a 
missionary to proclaim the advantages of the new 
land and by letters to old friends or visits to his 
former home in the East swells the tide of westward 
bound home-seekers. 

The home of Arthur and Mary is the most delight- 
ful spot in all the James River country. They are 
demonstrating that there is no need of the prairies 
being bare of trees. A thrifty grove of cottonwoods 
and box elders incloses the house on two sides. In 
the sheltered inclosure formed by the farm buildings 
there is a young orchard of Siberian crab apples. 
Water is brought in a pipe from a spring on a hill 
side, and the lawn in front of the house rivals English 
turf for its brilliancy of color and carpet-like thick- 
ness of texture. Then, as for the flowers, their 
beauty and variety is surprising. Mary has domes- 
ticated many of the wild flowers of the prairie and 
found that like all wild things they can be improved 
by cultivation. Side by side in her garden beds 
with pansies, heliotrope and mignonette flourish a 
score of nameless beauties transplanted from the 
prairie sod or the margins of streams and lakes. 

The home of the young couple is a centre of hos- 
pitality and refining influences. The life of most 
settlers in new countries is of necessity toilsome and 
self-denying for the first few years, but it must not 
be supposed that their bare little houses are the index 
of their characters. Give them time and pleasant 
homes will arise on their lands to express their tastes 
and their desires for pleasant and cultivated lives. 
A hospitable household, like that of our young Eng- 
lishman and his bride, endowed with means enough 
to command a few simple luxuries and refinements, 
becomes a veritable fountain of elevating influences. 
Every fortnight Mary gives a Saturday afternoon 
reception, and makes welcome the wives and daugh- 
ters of all the neighboring families. These are by 
no means dress occasions. The hostess usually wears 
a calico gown, adorned only by a bunch of wild flow- 
ers, and nobody hesitates to come for want of a fash- 
ionable costume. In the evening the husbands and 
brothers join the company. An Eastern visitor who 
should chance to drop in upon one of these littleassem- 
blies would be surprised at the amount of good con- 
versation he would hear from the bronzed farmers and 
their plainly dressed wives and daughters. He would 
find more information current about natural politics 
and general interest than he usually encounters in 
city circles in the East, and he would even hear talk 
about new books and the articles in the last Century 
Magazine. The fact is, the farmers of Dakota, as a 
rule, are a superior class of men and women. Only 
people of exceptional courage and intelligence break 
away from old relations in the East and seek the far 
Northwestern prairies to reorganize and broaden their 
lives amid strange environments. 





And now, dear reader, farewell. The lesson of our 
little story is too plain to need enlarging upon. It 
can be told in a single sentence: Come to Dakota 
for health and happiness, and for a generous prosper- 
ity, which is sure to reward intelligent industry. 


-< 
> 





NEW BOOKS. 

‘*A Marsh Island,’’ by Sarah Orne Jewett, isa rather 
quiet story of sea-coast life in New England, abound- 
ing in felicitous descriptions of landscapes and in 
well-drawn character sketches. The story was first 
printed in the Atlantic Monthly. [Published by 
Houghto , Mifflin & Co., Boston; price $1.25. ] 





“‘Obiter Dicta’”’ is a collection of critical essays on 
literary subjects, by an unknown author. The dash- 
ing, independent tone of these essays, and their way 
of saying seasonable things in a bright and piquant 
style, brought the book into immediate notice in 
England. In the reprint the publisher, John B. 
Alden, New York, has adopted an experiment, a new 
form making a volume longer in proportion to its 
width than the customary shapes. The book is thus 
a marked departure from the square shapes lately 
popular. One merit, at least, this new form possesses: 
the volume is handy to slip into the pocket. 





“Afghanistan and the Anglo-Russian Dispute,’’ by 
Theo. P. Rodenburgh, Bat. Brigadier General, U. 8. 
A., isa book made in a hurry, to meet the popular de- 
mand for information on the questions at issue in Cen- 
tral Asia, and the character of the country which may 
be soon the theatre of the movements of great armies. 
The author says he wrote it in two weeks. Of course 
it is mainly compilation, but it is successful in its 
aim of sifting and grouping facts and presenting 
them in a readable shape. It is profusely illustrated 
with pictures of scenery and people in Afghanistan. 
[Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York; 
price 50 cents. ] 





“The Russian Revolt; Its Causes, Conditions and Pros- 
pects,’’? by Edmund Noble, is the title of a remarkably 
earnest and intelligent volume which treats the 
chronic malady of Russian society in a thoroughly 
scientific spirit, seeking for its causes in history, en- 
vironment, race, tendency, and the influences of 
Western European liberty and civilization. Mr. 
Noble has the great advantage, enjoyed by few Eng- 
lish writers in Russia, of a thorough knowledge of 
the Russian language and literaiure.. Without this 
knowledge a writer must look at Russian life as 
through a glass, darkly. The author finds, quoting 
his own language, that the revolt against absolutism 
in Russia begun in an unscrupulous negation of the 
racial spirit and traditions; in the gradual destruc- 
tion of individual and communal liberties; in the 
forcible unification of tribes and territories that stood 
naturally apart; in the wresting from the people, by 
force of ambition and arms, those privileges of self- 
government which they have never yielded up, and 
which they claim to this day; in the establishment 
of an absolutism repugnant to the natural temper 
and genius, inconsistent with its early history, 
irreconcilable with its modern civilization. To these 
original causes must also be added a long series of 
irritations extending from the earliest days of Czar- 
ism down to the present time; intensified by domestic 
tyranny, stimulated not less powerfully by agrarian 
enslavement, the revolt became more bitter with 
every increase in the burdens which the growing 
State cast upon the individual. At first passive, or 
only moderately dinamic, it soon assumed, under the 
stimulus of Western culture, the character of propo- 
ganda and declared resistance to authority; finally 
we see it developed under cruel methods of reprisal 
and repression, with a system of organized violence 
and terrorism. [Published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston; price $1.] 
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THE ANCIENT MINER'S STORY. 





BY WILL CARLETON, 





Oh, yes, I’m fixed as solid, sir, as most of folks you see ; 
At least the coyote, Poverty, has ceased to sniff at me 
That mine is worth a million down — that is, it is to-day; 

What it may cost to-morrow, though, I couldn’t exactly say. 


A boy in old Connecticut — this dream I used to hold; 

What if the cellar of our house should spring a leak with gold, 
And I from there at any time a shining lump could bring! — 
I’ve got a cellar in this rock that’s just that sort o’ thing. 


The sum my father slaved himself for twenty years to pay 
I’ve taken out of that there hole in less than half a day: 

If I could lead him up yon path, I’d make him smile, at least ; 
But his old labor-bardened vands are mouldering in the East. 


I’d pack my mother up this bill, and open to her view 
Enough to give a benefit to all the poor she knew ; 

I’d pan a heap o’ happiness out of her dear old face ; 

But mother’s struck a lead of gold in quite a different place. 


My girl? Well, may be this is soft ; but since the question's put, 
(I wouldn’t tell it to anyone except a “tenderfoot”’), 

We used to climb those Eastern hills (she was acharming witch), 
And prospect on what we would do when I had “struck it rich.” 


But her old father hadn't the heart to let us marry poor, 

So I shook off Yankee dust and took a Western tour. 

My trip, it lasted several years. ‘The old man grieved, no doubt, 
I swore I never would come back till I could buy him out, 


You don’t know what it is to hunt and dig from day to day, 

lo strike a vein that almost shows, then dodges clean away. 

You do? Well, yes; but have you starved, and begged and almost 
died 

With treasures that you couldn’t find heaped up on every side? 


And then her letters wandered, like; then tapered to an end; 

{ wondered on it for a while, then wrote a schoolboy friend ; 
And just as I had struck this mine,and my old heart beat high, 
There came a letter up the gulch — it was my friend’s reply. 


“She's been a-wandering in her mind; the other afternoon 
She went within the asylum walls, as crazy as a loon.” 
* * * * * 


A rush across the barren plains, a snailish railroad ride, 
And I was in the asylum, too, a-kneeling at her side. 


I thought she knew me, just at first ; but soon she shrank away, 

And never looked at me again, whatever I might say. 

She wanders round, or crouches in a western window niche, 

And says “ My love will come to me when he has ‘“struck it 
rich.”’ 


No word or look for me. Oh, but the Eastern hills were cold ! 

And something seemed to always say, “Go back and love your 
gold!” 

And I came back; and in this hut my purpose is to stay — 

A miser with his treasure bright already stowed away. 


I’m president, cashier and board of quite a rene bank, 

With none except myself to please —and no one else to thank; 
But nothing makes my heart beat fast—and I am growing old, 
With not a thing to love or leave except this pile of gold. 


Nut I have learned a thing or two; I know, as sure as fate, 

When we lock up our lives for wealth, the gold key comes too 
late. 

And that I’m poorer now than through those happy days in which 

I owned a heart and did not know that | had struck it rich. 


al 


WESTERN WASHINGTON. 


BY W. BB RICHTER, 


Land of the towering evergreen, 
Product of Nature’s fairest mood ; 
Whose lofty heights of snowy sheen 
Through countless centuries have stood. 


II. 


Unmov’d, untarnish’d, silent, grand; 
Mementoes of volcanic power, 

When Chaos claim’d the heaving land, 
And Turbulence, the darken’d hour. 


III. 


Yet left thy Occidental coast 
The promise of a glorious clime, 
Where Freedom truthfully can boast 
An heritage through future time. 


IV. 
Land above all supremely blest 
With fertile soil and mineral wealth; 


In thy fair shelter’d — rest 
Contentment sweet, and peace, and health. 


¥. 


We love thy clear and cooling streams; 
Thy solemn woods and mountain sides 
Where in poetic fancy’s dreams 
Untramel’d Liberty resides. 
VI. 
= mild and peaceful summer skies 
Harbor no dread cyclone form ; 


No ruined howe dismantled, flies 
Before the fierce electric storm. 


VIL. 


As yet, no pestilential breath 

Has tainted the balsamic air; 
Sealing the mystery of Death 

On manly youth and maiden fair. 


Vill. 


Inclosed by mountain band and Sea, 
Thy sons industrious, brave and strong, 
With pride shall consecrate to Thee 
Historic Truth and lyric Song. 


— Olympia Transcript. 








HOME INTERESTS. 





A CALIFORNIA physician claims that the bruised 
pulp of eucalyptus leaves, which he has been in the 


habit of applying to his very bald head for the cure 
of headache, has brought out a new and abundant 
crop of hair. 





SANDWICHES area standard luncheon dish, but asa 
rule are not made so as to be tempting, however they 
may satisfy the hungry picnickers. If they are 
neatly trimmed, cut three-cornered, and rolled, and 
tied with narrow ribbon known as ‘‘taste,’’ they are 
very attractive. It isa good plan to vary the filling. 
Have some of chopped hard boiled eggs; some of 
cheese ; some of ham, chicken and sardines. It isa 
dainty way to do up each sandwich separately in white 
tissue paper ; it keeps the bread fresh and adds an 
exquisite neatness which is appetising. 





SPOILING THE BABIES.— Dress is the goal and 
guidepost to day, and little girls scarcely out of bibs 
have balls, birthday fetes and dinner parties in their 
honor, keeping them awake in the night air in ridic- 
ulous finery, hours after refreshing sleep—so neces- 
sary to childhood and future womanhood —should 
have begun to make new blood and bones and brain 
matter. Dress! dress! dress! This is cultivated in 
the child from infancy. Silk slips, valencienes lace 
overdresses, silk stockings on her poor little shanky 
legs, thin slippers and decollette gowns— these oc- 
cupy the modern little sinner’s thoughts. It is not 
her fault that when grown she must refuse the man 
she loves because of his inability to keep up this 
panorama, — St. Louis Republican, 





PHYSICAL health is the sole foundation of abiding 
beauty in women, and the duty of cultivating it is a 
wholesome text to be elaborated and expounded 
even from the pulpit.” Nevertheless it will strike 
the average mortal that Rev. John W. Scudder, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., places the standard of athletic 
capability at slightly too high a notch when he says, 
‘A milk-white complexion may be artistic, but it is 
also a sign of weak blood. Give me the nut-brown 
girl who abandons her sun bonnet, who can climb a 
tree with any boy, who prefers good bread to choco- 
late caramels, and baked beans to angel cake. The 
kind of an angel for me weighs one hundred and 
forty pounds.’’ The estimation in which he holds 
baked beans may flatter the abnormal sensibilities of 
the Bostonese; but even they wili draw the line at 
tree climbing. 





HUXLEY ON THE TRUE WEIGHT OF MAN. — Prof. 
Huxley asserts that the proper weight of man is 154 
pounds, made up as follows: Muscles and their ap- 
purtenances, 68 pounds; skeleton, 24 pounds; skin, 
105 pounds; fat, 28 pounds; brain, 3 pounds; thoracic 
viscera, 34 pounds; abdominal viscera, 11 pounds; 
blood which would drain from the body, 7 pounds. 
The heart of such a man should beat 75 times a min- 
ute, and he should breathe 15 times a minute. In 
24 hours he would vitiate 1,750 cubic feet of pure air 
to the extent of 1 per cent—a man, therefore, of the 
weight mentioned should have 800 cubic feet of 
well-ventilated space. He would throw off by the 
skin 18 ounces of water, 300 grains of solid matter, 
and 400 grains of carbonic acid every 24 hours, and 
his total loss during that period would be 6 pounds 
of water, and a little more than 2 pounds of other 
matter. 





DAVID SWING, in a recent article on ‘‘ Home Build- 
ing,’’ rejoices that some of the new styles of archi- 
tecture are friends of a short purse; that a house may 
be built for $1,000 that will be as beautiful as the 
reasonable heart can wish; that beauty has at last 
escaped the service of the rich, and that the planet 
has become a little weary turning over day and night, 
winter and summer, for the rich alone. Mr. Swing 
is exceedingly glad that color-art has come to the 
aid of the common pocketbook; that being an inex- 
pensive form of beauty it has come to rival sculptor 
and carver and goldsmith; that no stucco or fresco 
can much surpass a wall finished in terra cotta paper 
relieved by a broad band of blue; that new art can 
take a fern leaf or the feather of a bird and repro- 
duce it in bronze in a few hours; that the inexpen- 
sive photograph is a better picture of wife and child 
than Grecian Parrhasius could have painted; in short 
that beauty has come at last to the homes of the 
poor. What we all need is to know real beauty and 
real worth without relation to its cost. 





DuTIES OF MARRIED LIFE.—‘‘The duties of 
married life require the same qualities that the duties 
of unmarried life require— generosity, truth, pa- 
tience, consideration, compromise, fidelity, large- 
heartedness. In married and in unmarried life 
alike, the highest happiness and the highest blessed- 
ness require that you should often yield your own 
whim, taste, ease and pleasure to the pleasure of 
another. It requires often the still harder duty of 
maintaining your own stand in opposition to the wish 
of another, and it requires the wisdom of high Hea- 
ven to know certainly when to do the one and when 
to do the other.’”’? So writes Gail Hamilton; but as 
sheis an old maid what business has she to preach to 
married people? 





Bleached Blondes Doomed. 


Bleached hair is doomed, and the unfortunates 
who have lately acquired a growth will be accused 
of bad taste and considered out of the pale of fash- 
ionable society. Reddish blonde, known as Titian 
red, red browns and delicate auburn are in constant 


demand. Black and dark browns can easily be given 
the desired shade, but the bleached blondes will have 
to shingle off their faded crop and grow a natural 
one, and meanwhile wear a wig or take advantage of 
the ‘‘jockey’’ mode.—New York Star. 





Some of Our Terrible Children. 


I met the other day a mother with her daughter, 
a distinguece young miss of twelve or thirteen. I was 
introduced to her, in which process she behaved with 
all the gravity of a duchess. She was just home 
from a school with the high sounding title of ‘‘ Uni- 
versity,’’ and I was informed, as a proof of her supe- 
rior intelligence, and I also presume of the powers of 
the university, that she ‘‘had finished algebra in 
less than six months!’’ I replied that indeed the per- 
formance was extraordinary, for I myself had given 
considerable attention to the same study for twenty- 
five years, aad I felt I had probably mastered about 
one-third of the subject. I saw, as we parted, that 
the estimate which she had held of my mental capa- 
bilities fell to zero and that the damsel felt herself 
considerably above me, at any rate as far as algebra 
was concerned. I asked a little girl of eleven the 
other day what she was doing. She had just finished 
the binomial theorem! This absurd process of what 
is called, forsooth, education, ‘‘ puffs up’’ the minds 
of children until, what wonder is it? they feel ona 
par with their elders, and disport themselves as men 
and women, not knowing, alas! the rules of courtesy, 
nor having learned the restraint of self, which is the 
root of all decent behavior.—Church Eclectic. 





Decency in Dress. 


What is it that constitutes decency in dress. 
Clearly nothing but habit. The custom of the ypar- 
ticular society or subject matter concerned, in ordi- 
nary language, convention. This seems strange to 
some people, but it is most certainly true that there 
is no absolute rule as to what drapery is or is not 
decent. Even in the same society the conditions 
vary enormously. Use and custom alone determine 
the becoming. A Turkish lady is shocked if a strange 
man sees her without a yashmak and a monstrous 
bundle of wraps. So conventional is this covering 
of the face that a Mussulman peasant woman sur- 
prised in the field will often veil it with her 
only petticoat. Travelers tell us that a well bred 
African woman blushes to be seen for the first time 
in clothes. The unusual use of clothirg appears to 
her scarcely decent. Custom, habit and convention 
decide the matter among ourselves. A pure cottage 
girl in Connemara, who sleeps in a room with 
men, and never owned siockings, would feel uneasy 
in the ball dress of a princess. The princess would 
almost suffer death than share her cottage fur 
a week. If the daughters of Leonidas went to a 
drawing room at Buckingham Palace in their Spartan 
tunics, they would probably cause as great a flutter 
as they would feel themselves. No one would ex- 
pect a hospital nurse to do what hundreds of inno- 
cent girls do in a pantomime; but the danseuse, 
again, would hardly submit to the unsparing revela- 
tions of a surgical ward. Honi soit is the sole and 
paramount rule, but then this depends on certain 
conventional practices being respected. — London 
Times. 
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More Dakota Girls. 


In the township of Bredner, six or seven miles 
from Grand Forks city, live two young girls under 
eighteen years, with their mother, who are as apt Da- 
kota farmers as ever had their exploits under tutelage 
of Ceres heralded to the world. Their names are Annie 
and Sadie Walters, and they have already this season 
set an example which should make morestal wart mas- 


culine competitors in agriculture look well to their 
laurels. Since the season opened in the early part of 
April they have seeded to wheat over 200 acres, and 
besides backset and turned stubble amounting to 100 
acres, doing most of the work themselves. With 
the prospect before us for a magnificent harvest, they 
should have 4,000 bushels of wheat for a crop. The 
Herald’s informant also states that on a neighboring 
farm owned by Samuel Bray are also two smart, active 
girls who helped their father to seed 350 acres of wheat 
thisspring,and are his only assistants. 
How many other similarly helpful 
and dutiful girls may be found in 
Grand Forks cannot be approxi- 
mated. It is safe to say that there 
are hundreds of good girls, and they 
should verily be rewarded with 
bountiful return, the highest grade, 
75 cents per bushel, and equally in- 
dustrious husbands, all of which the 
Herald wishes them. — Grand Forks 
Herald. 





How to Suspend Old Age. 


The Medical and Surgical Reporter 
of April 11th contains a curious ar- 
ticle on the suspension of old age, 
the leading idea of which is that 
‘the real change which produces old 
age is nothing more nor less than a 
slow but steady accumulation of cal- 
careous matter throughout the sys- 
tem, and it is owing to these deposits 
that the structure of every organ is 
altered, elasticity thus giving way to 
senile rigidity. Blockage of various 
organs is thus commenced, and sooner 
or later a vital part becomes involved, 
and death of necessity follows.’’ To 
delay this process the writer advises 
the avoidance of food containing this 
calcareous matter, among which 
bread is prominent. Moderation in 
eating is enjoined, and among the 
articles recommended are ‘‘fruit, fish, 
poultry, flesh of young mutton and 
beef, because, as before stated, of 
their being less nitrogenous. All 
well and spring water contains con- 
siderable of the earthy salts, and 
should therefore be avoided, and cis- 
tern water used in its stead, because 
water is the most universal solvent 
known. Therefore, if taken into the 
system clear of foreign matter, it is 
to that extent the better prepared to 
dissolve and take up those earthy 
salts and convey them out of the sys- 
tem. The addition of fifteen or 
twenty drops of diluted phosphoric 
acid to the glass of water, and drank 
three times a day, will add to the 
solubility of these earthy salts.’’ 





Outdoor Life for Women. 


The redemption of women’s health, I am more and 
more convinced, depends on their taking to outdoor 
life and activities. Reading high-class memoirs 
which are in everyone’s hands nowadays, of the 
Caryles, the Sterlings, and F. D. Maurice, one is con- 
tinually distressed to hear the continual story of 
weak health, and women who, brought face to face 
with the realities of life, immediately droop, languish 
and are a long time dying. If they have a house to 


keep and a share of the actual work, like Mrs. Craig- 
enputtock and Chelsea, they sicken mysteriously, 
and their life is a time of wrestling with household 
affairs, alternating with refuge on the sofa, or 
months in the doctor’s hands, in that wretched, un- 
improvable state which justified the sigh of a much- 
tried husband who ‘‘ wished his wife would get bet- 
ter, or something!’’ Have I not, through the igno- 
rance of my day and generation, wasted life enough 








| 





in attacks of the familiar household demon, nervous 
prostration, which only vanishes on turning the 
patient out of doors. Twice and again, friends have 
looked pityingly on me as good as gone, but taken 
out of doors ten hours 4 day, as good for nothing 
else, sun and wind wrought their spell of healing, 
and health came again. Henceforth no more indoor 


women to fashion their lives so as to spend them 
more in the open air. — Vick’s Magazine. 





Shall there be Trousers and Suspenders for 
Women. 


| 
| 


| 


I can quite conceive that a man thoroughly im- | 


bued with the prejudices received from a biased 
education, indisposed to accept new ideas, and 
deeply endowed with a love for the beautiful, might 
be reluctant to pay his addresses with a view to matri- 


WAITING TO BE ASKED, 


mony to a woman wearing trousers. Still, under 
the influence of familiarity with the idea of a change 
in the nether garments of the sex, and especially 
should they be generally adopted by pretty women, 


life than must be for me, and I would urge other | De® induced to adopt the method. 





| something is the matter. 


it might reasonably be expected that a change of | 
opinion and emotion would ensue, and that perhaps | 
in time he might even be brought to regard trousers | 


| as filling more completely his idea of the beautiful | 


than do skirts at the present day. There is another | 


point that requires consideration, and that is the 
practice of wearing the gown cut low in the neck, 
so as to expose the breast, and without covering for 
the arms. It is doubtful if this leads to any ill con- 
sequences. It has been continued for many genera- 
tions without apparent injury. It might be sup- 
posed at first thought that bronchitis, pleurisy, pneu- 
monia and many kinds of rheumatism and neuralgia 
would be the result of the custom, but such is really 
not the case, all of these affections being much more 








frequently met with in men who cover the chest and 
arms with several thicknesses of woolen material in 


addition to a shirt of linen or cotton. It has been 
strenuously urged by many so-called sanitary re- 
formers that women should support their skirts by 
straps passing over the shoulders, and some few have 
It is to be 
hoped that it will not spread. A woman’s hips are 
proportionally wider than those of a man, and there 
is no better way of keeping up the many petticoats 
that it is sometimes necessary to wear than by fas- 
tening them with a string or band around the waist, 
over the corset. Shoulder straps hinder the move- 
ment of the chest and tend to make those who weat 
them round-shouldered. Besides, they could not 
well be worn with a low-neck dress. Even if trou- 
sers should come into general use for women it would 
be better that they should be kept up by the sup- 
port of the hips than by s spenders passing over the 
shoulders. It is true that many men wear suspend- 
ers, and this fact may, perhaps, lead 
to their adoption by some women; 
but again, no inconsiderable number 
of the male sex support their trousers 
from the hips. If comparatively 
narrow-hipped man can do this wide- 
hipped woman ought to be able to 
do it better. A good deal more 
might be said in regard to hats, 
shoes and stockings. But women 
will settle all the questions of dress 
for themselves. There is no evi- 
dence to show that in this respect 
men have ever interfered with them, 
and if they should presume to make 
the attempt it is not at all likely 
that their advice would he heeded. 
— Dr. W. A. Hammond, in the North 
American Review. 





Schlafen Sie Wohl! 


1 wonder if you ever saw a genuine 
German Schlafzimmer, or bedroom? 
In the first place, the threshold is 
raised about four inches, so in enter- 
ing the room one is in danger of get- 
ting a fall. The floor runs slightly 
down hill, and the furniture conse- 
quently seems marching all one way. 
There isa big shiny sofa with a table 
before it. On the walls are framed 
artificial wreaths—memorials of 
funerals of years gone by. 

In the corner is the stove, but you 
would never imagine it to be one, 
looking like a great family monu- 
ment, painted black, and as high as 
the door. The casement window 
opens directly on to the beds, for 
there are always two beds in a room 
for two persons. They are narrow, 
and have three or four mattresses 
each, which rise to a frowning height. 
The pillows are immense, two for 
each bed, and there is also a trian- 
gular sort of bolster which forces the 
occupant to sleep at an angle of 
forty-five degrees. 

On top of the bed is the grandest 
institution in this country —the 
‘‘Plumo,’? dear to the German’s 
heart—a feather bed in a red or 
blue bag! So, when one sleeps, his 
extremities are in the torid zone of 
feathers, his heart and lungs in the 
temperate zone of blankets, and his 
head in the arctic circle of draughts from the window. 

During the night the sleeper becomes aware that 
He wakes in terror and 
finds the ‘‘Plumo’’ is gone. It generally falls off 
about five times before daylight. The getting up to 
rearrange the thing is pleasant diversion even in the 
cool spring nights, and in the winter must be quite 
exhilarating. ? 





WAITING TO BE ASKED— The sweet little girl in 
the picture has already learned the ways of much 
older young ladies than herself. She wants to dance 
very much, but she waits with modest self-possession 
to be asked, and appears to be quite unconscious of 
the approach of the boys, though she knows very 
well they are seeking her and doubtless has made 
her choice among them. Children have as decided 
preferences as older people, and their innocent love 
affairs usually begin much earlier than their parents 


suppose. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF THE WHEAT 
MARKET. 





OFFICE OF THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, 
MINNEAPOLIS, July 30, 1885. § 
The market has been dull during the month, and 
the dullness has been intensified by the fact that all 
the mills have been idle except three, and the re- 
quirements of the outside mills are very light. Last 
year at this time the mills were turning out about 


100,000 barrels of flour every week, which required | 


nearly 500,000 bushels of wheat. Now they are only 
about 30,000 barrels per week, and the demand for 


wheat has been reduced in just that proportion, re- | 


ceipts have not been larger than usual for the time 
of year, and in spite of the idleness of the mills 
stocks have been slowly reduced. There is still a 
large amount of wheat in store here and at Duluth, 
and until this large visible supply has been materi- 
ally reduced there is not much hope of any improve- 
ment in prices, unless the new crop should be a fail- 
ure, which is now by no means uncertain. The un- 
favorable weather of the past ten days has caused 
considerable apprehension on this score, but so far 
the markets have responded slowly. There are now 
in store here 3,093,000 bushels, against 1,400,000 at 
the same time a year ago. At Duluth stocks are 
2,500,000 against about 500,000 a year ago at 
this time. The visible supply in the country at 
large is 40,000,000 bushels against 12,000,000 a year 
ago. These large stocks seem to more than offset 
the shortage of 1,500,000 in the winter wheat 
crop, a fact now generally admitted, and the markets 
have ruled dull and heavy. The war excitement a 
few weeks ago sent prices up a few cents, but the 
market fell back again to about the old range as 
soon as it was learned that there was no danger of 
England and Russia fighting at present. The dam- 
age to the spring wheat crop has given some strength 
to the Eastern markets, and prices during the past 
few days have been nervous and irregular. The fol- 
lowing table shows the range of prices at Minneapo- 
lis during the past month and a year ago at this 
time: 





Highest. Lowest. Highest 1884. 
No. 1 Hard 92% 90 95 
No. 2 Hard 99% 88 92 
SD I cccccoccocecced 88 83 87 
No. 2 Regular............... 83 78 82 


The flour market during the month has been very 
dull and prices show no improvement. The increased 
production during the war scare several weeks ago 
filled up the markets and since then the demand has 
been very light. Foreign buyers have steadily held 
off, professing to believe that they can buy all they 
need later at lower prices. The shortage in our win- 
ter wheat crop is not generally believed in Europe 
and they will not believe it until they find that they 


cannot get our wheat when they want it. A miller 
said last week that his London and Liverpool corre- 
spondents hooted his statements concerning the short 


j | | ; - 
de |de| #8 |e | 88 | be | | 
wes. (SESE Peles | Pa) gs | ss los 
cOl|s te 8 | aH = | pe 
A |% 86 | c \°R 16" | Ex [o 
| July Besse. | 16% | 39% | 13 a | 22% | 93% | 127% | 71% 
July Qeseeceere | 16% | 38% | 13 = | a 92 | 127% | 71% 
July 3.......... | 16% | 39%] 13 | ...... b icint 925% | 127% | 70% 
July 6 16% | 3954 | 13% | ...... | ‘chan 923% | 127 71 
July 7 16% | 3954 | 12% | 74 | ...... 9244 | 128 | 71% 
Tully 8.00.02. | 1644 | 40 a a ee 9314 | 127% | 71%4 
| July 9......... | 17% | 403% | 13% | 73% | ae 93% | 128% | 72% 
July 10........ | 173% | 403 | 18% | ...... |... | 98§% | 128% | 725 
July 11....... 1754 | 41 | 18% | ..... = 937% | 12814 | 73 
July 13........ 18% | 4254 | 14% | 7434 | .... | 95% | 12934 | 73% 
July 14........ } 18 | a a re eee 96 12944 | 75% 
July W........ 18% | 4284 | 14 | on 973% | 130% | 77 
July 16....... | 18% 428% | 14% | 73% | ...... 97% 130% 17% 
July 17........ 19% | 449¢ | 1536 | 7514 |... 98%] 131 | 76% 
July 18........ 204 | 44% | 16% | 76% | 28% | 999% | 13134 | 78% 
July 20.....0.. 20% | 45 | 164/77 | ..... 9754 | 130% | 80% 
July 21........ 20% | 453, | 163 | ...... 2114 | 98% | 130 | 78% 
July 22.0.0... 20% | TS rn en 994 | 130% | 79% 
July 23........ 2084 | 46% |16 |74 | 25 |101- | 132 | 82% 
July 24........ | 20% | ee ee eres 2534 | 9944 | 182 83 
July 25... | 21 | 45% | 1634 | 75 | 5 98% | 130% | 793% 
July 27........ 20% | 45% | 1684 | 75 25 9834 | 130 78% | 
July 28........ | 2034 | 45% | 17% | 747% | 24 | 9836 | 13094 | 7834 | 
July 29........ 21 | 46% | 1734 | 7444 | 25 | 98% | 132% 





crops in this country, and evidently believe that the | 


damage is greatly overestimated. The flour produc- 
tion has been very small during the month, but it is 
thought that millers have large stocks in store in the 
seaboard markets ready for immediate delivery. 
Pirces are practically unchanged. Best patents are 
selling at $5 to $5.10 and first bakers at $3.85 to $4.10. 
Low grades ure slow at $2.25 to $2.55. 

The condition of the spring wheat crop is just now 
a subject of much anxiety. Up to ten days ago the 
outlook was favorable for a very large crop; but the 
continued heavy rains of the past week or more, fol- 
lowed by the most intense heat, has caused much 
rust and in some sections blight is doing great dam- 
age. The entire crop is more or less damaged, but just 
how great the damage is cannot be told until the 
grain is threshed. The opi:ion of many well posted 
grain men is that the loss will be fully one-third, but 
this is regarded as too high by many. Any attempt 
to estimate the damage is only guesswork. The 
greatest injury is in the southern part of the State. 
Chinch bugs have ravaged many fields, and late re- 
ports from Olmsted and Dakota counties say some 
fields will not be cut. Along the Northern Pacific 
the damage so far has not been very great, and it is 
probable that the best part of the crop will come from 
that section. In the Ked River Valley the weather 
has been more unfavorable, and the damage is exten- 
sive. Heavy and continuous rains have fallen all 
along the valley and the hot sun has caused much 
rust, and in places the crop is blighting badly. 





Prices of Leading Northwestern Stocks. 


—e 


COMPILED FROM DAILY REPORTS. 





The following table shows the closing prices of leading Northwestern Stocks, on the New York Stock 


Exchange, from July Ist to July 29th: 
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St. Paul Real Estate Market. 





Transactions in St. Paul real estate were quite ac- 
tive during the first half of July, particularly in the 
vicinity of the Northern Pacific Railroad shops. The 
market for the latter part of July has been quite dull, 
mainly on account of the extreme heat and frequent 
storms, thus making it undesirable for parties to 
look over property. E. 8S. NORTON. 


NORTHERN PACI FIC RAI LROAD COM PANY. 





| 
79% | 11034 |1063% | 26% | 81% | 15% | 82 | 12974 | 





Monthly Earnings Statement. 


APPROXIMATE GROSS EARNINGS FOR MONTH OF JUNE. 
TREASURER’S OFFICE, 17 BROAD STREET, 
NEw York, July 3, 1885. 


1 b 884-5. Increase. 
Miles: Main Line and Branches..2,453 2,648 195 
Decrease. 


Month of June...........++++..$1,143,123.09 $1,011,623.00 $131,500.09 | 
July 1 to June 30.............$12,603,575.58 $11,233,265.35 $1,370,310.23 | 
R. L. BELKNapP, Treasurer. 


MACMASTER, BURNHAM & CO., 


FINANCIAL ACENTS, 
FERGUS FALLS, - - 


MINN. 


Have always on hand 
FIRST MORTGAGES ON FARMS, DRAWING SEVEN PER CENT. 


FARM AND CITY PROPERTY. 
For Lease, 


The Famed Water Power of Fergus Falls. 


Dealers in all kinds of 


COUNTY, MUNICIPAL AND SCHOOL BONDS. 


Agents for 
The Dundee Mortgage and Trust Investment Company 
of Scotland. 
The Dundee Land Company of Scotland. 
The Red River Land and Water Power Company, 
The Fergus Falls Gas and Mill Company. 














The Bicycle for Business Use. 





Perhaps the best recorded example of the practicability of the 
bicycle for business use is that recently given by Mr. C. D. Ker- 
shaw, of Cleveland, Ohio, who has, within the last fourteen 
months, in the regular discharge of his duties, ridden one Ex- 
pert Columbia bicycle over 11,000 miles, and during that time 
an occasional filling of the little oil can constituted the entire 
running expense.— Boston Daily Advertiser. 

We would call the attention of the reader to the advertise- 
ment, page 25, of the above mentioned useful machine. 


' 
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108 | 99 | 2134 | 72% | ...... ee 125% | 115% | 41% 
108% | 99 | 22% /73 |18 | 29 | 127 | 116% | 41% 
cine 99% | 2204 | 73Y4 | eevee | eevee | 127% | 11684 | 413 


108% |100 | 22% | 737% | 1284 | 28% | 12774 | 117% | 44% 
10814 | 994% | 283% | 75 14 2974 | 128 118 434, 
109 | 9934 | 2834 | 76% | 13% | 2974 | 128% | 118 | 4414 
eats 9914 | 23% | 7714 | 13% | 2934 | 1277, | 118 | 44% 
109% | 9934 | 2344 | 76% | 13% | 29 | 127%] 118 | 44 

109% [100% | 24% | 80% | 14 30% | 12774 | 117% | 44% 
109% | 99 | 25 | 8034 | 14% | 30% | 127 | 11834 | 46 

ee 102% | 24% | 80% | 14% | 30% | 128 | 119 | 45% 
109 |103 | 25% | 84 | 14% | 29 | 1277% | 118% | 45% 
10934 |102% | 25 82 14% | 31 128 | 118% | 45% 
112 |102 | 26% | 8534 | 15% | 324 | 12834 | 118% | 44% 
112 102 | 26% | 8314 | 15% | 32% | 129 (119 | 443% 
111% |1028% | 25% | 83% /13 | 31 | 130 | 118% | 44% 
| 25% | 82 | 14 | 31 | 120% | 11734 | 44 
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Messrs. Gold, Barbour & Swords, 10 Pine Street, 
New York, report the following closing quotations 
of miscellaneous securities, July 24th: 








Bid. Asked 
Northern Pacific 1st Mortgage Bonds. 5 103% 
“ “ 2d “ “ 90 
* “ Pend d’Oreille Div“ 1007* 
"4 ” Missouri Div aa 101\4* 
= a Dividend Certificates............. 77 174% 
” <5 Terminale... ccccccccscccrcsccsccceee 87 _ 8 
St Paul & Duluth common. ...............-ceeeeeeeeee 15 nominal. 
St Paul & Duluth preferred ..................eeeeeeeee 60 ss 
Northern Pacific COMMON. ...........sseeeeeeeeeeeeeee 21% 2134 
a “  preferred.. sree = 46 46% 
Oregon Transcontinental.............sseeseeeeesseeeees 1634 17 
Oregon Railway & Nav............-. vee 75 76 
Oregon Transcontinental 6s...... . 74 76 
Oregon Railway & Nav. 18t8............ccceceesseeees 112% 11234 
St. Paul & Northern Pacific Ists..............0000 994%4* 100* 


* And interest. 


POOTE & FRENCH, 
BAN BR ER Ss 


——tAND+—— 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS 


OFFER FOR SALE 


Northern Pacific R. R. Co. 

Gen Mortgage and Land Grant Gold 6 per cent bonds, due 1921 
Northern Paeific R. R. Co. 

Pend d’Oreille Div. First Mortgage 6 per cent bonds, due 1919 
Northern Pacific R. R. Co. 

Dividend bonds, 6 per cent annually, due 1888. 


ALSO DEALERS IN OTHER CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


48 Coneress Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Wac. U. 


COLD, BARBOUR & SWORDS, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
10 Pine Street, - New York. 





MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 





All classes of Negotiable Securities bought and 
sold, and advances made on same. ail ¥ 
Northern Pacific First_ Mo e, Misso an 
Pend d@’Oreille Division bonds and Preferred Div- 

idend Certificates bought and sold. 
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$12.00 OUTFIT 
$10.00. 


We offer our 5x8 Ne Plus Ultra Phot hic Outfit’ 
aranteed to produce pictures of the highest excel- 
ence, for #10, a reduction of $2. 
Our manual of instruction in amateur photography, 
«How to Make Photographs,” sent free to any inter- 
ested party. 


SCOVILL MANUFACTURING CO. 


(Established in 1802.) 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, 
Salesrooms, 423 Broome St., NEW YORK. 
W. IRVINC ADAMS, Agent. 


COLUMBIA ges 


THE POPULAR STEEDS B 

























COLUMBIA TAO 


GENTLEMEN: 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE \ ” 
- SENT FREC. y 


THE-POPE-MFG-CO-<S 


597 WASHINGTON STREET. 
jOUSES ” 
le WARREN ST.NEW vont [Bose 











JAASS- 
5 WABASH AVE. CHICAGO ae 


WEST 
SUPERIOR, 


WISCONSIN, 


The new Railroad, Manufacturing and Commercial City, 


At the Head of Lake Superior. 


Platted and offered for sale by the 


Land and River Logrovemeat bo 


F. H. WEEKS, President, 
Equitable Building, New York City. 


H. W. De FOREST, Secretary, 
Equitable Building, New York City. 


J. H. HAMMOND, General Manager 
West Superior, Wis. 











This company has a large amount of land with good harbor 
front, well adapted to Flour Mills and all kinds of manufac- 
tures. Special inducements and advantages are offered to per- 
sons desiring to engage in any industrial enterprise. 

AGENTS: 
GOLD, BARBOUR & SWORDS, 
No. 10 Pine Street, New York City. 
FREDICKSEN & C0., 
Clark Street, Chicago. 
COCHRAN, RICE & WALSH, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
REFERENCES: 


Bank of the Manhattan Company, New York. 
S. H. Kean & Co., Bankers, Chicago. 
First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 


For Pamphlets, Maps or information, apply to the agents, offi- 
cers of the company, or to 


J.H. HAMMOND, General Manager, 
West Superior, Wis. 
. 3 
Belfield, Billings County, Dak. 
One hundred and thirty miles west of Bismarck, the capital, 
on main line N. P.R. R.Co. Splendid grain and stock country. 
Government and Railroad Lands. Coal, wood and water abund- 
ant. Most picturesque town site in North Dakota. Tranship- 


ping point for Black Hills freight. A good business point. Ad- 
dress 


L. C. HAY, Joint Town Site Manager. or GEO. AULD, 
Land and Town Site Agent for N. P. RB. RB. 
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REAL ESTATE. 


CITY PROPERTY A SPECIALTY. 


MONEY TO LOAN. 


E. S. NORTON, 


National German American Bank Building, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Collection of Rents and care of 
Property for Non-residents. 


AGER & CO., 


REAL ESTATE, 


Room 37, Gilfillan Block. 


ST.PAUL. - - - - 


MINN, 


| F. 4. cu. 


| 








for 8 to 25 per cent on cost of lot an 


| Photographed and published 


WILLIAM G. ROBERTSON, 


Real Estate and Financlal Agent, 


(Successor to D. A. Robertson & Co., the oldest Real Estate 
Agency in Minnesota.) 


No. 6 McQuillan Block, St. Paul, Minn. 


4@-Corner Third and Wabasha Sireets. 


a. J. BAWYTEFR,, 


GRAIN ON COMMISSION, 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Advances on Consignments. Elevators on N. P. RR; 





J. W. McCLUNG, J. R. MCMURRAN, 
Formerly of Maysville,Ky. Formerly of Fredericksburg,Va. 
M. B. CURRY, formerly of Richmond, Va. 


McCLUNG, McMURRAN & CURRY, 


(Successors to J. W. McClung.—Established 1855. ) 


Redl Estate and Financial Agents, 


No. 6 W. Third St., St. Paul, Minn. 











Correspondents in any part of the United States fur- 
nished with references to gentlemen for whom we 
have transacted business. Correspondence Solicited. 

Money invested in the name of the owner for a commission 
or on joint account for a share of profits. 


Money Loaned at 7 Per Cent Clear of Commissions 


On productive real estate worth double at sober estimates. 
Money invested in lots, and buildin Laoen which will rent 
ouse. 


THE SPRING ROUND=:sUPYP 


On the great stock ranges of Eastern Montana, A series of 
instantaneous photographs taken from the saddle, showing some 
Montana horse and cattle ranches, and illustrating interesting 
features of handling wild cattle and horses on the prairie. 
L. A. HUFFMAN, Miles City, 


b 
| Montana. No.1. Scott & Co’s Seach, Forks of Powder River; 


No. 2. Newman’s Ranch, Powder River; No. 3. Graham Bros.’ 
Ranch, Powder River; No. 4. Stacy Bros., Pumpkin Creek; No. 


| 5, Tom Gray’s Pumpkin Creek; No.6. Comstock’s Horse Ranch, 





Sand Creek; No, 7, A Camp on the Round-up, Saudling Up; No. 
8. A Mess Wagon. “Dinner;” Nos. 9,10, 11, 12. ‘Rounded Up;” 
Nos. 13, 14, 15. “The Round-up.” Cutting out the Cows and 
Calves; Nos. 16, 17. Picking Brands to determine Ownership; 
Nos, 18, 19, 20, 21. In the gree NE ny Branding Calves; No, 
22. Brands enough for a 2-year-old; Ne 23, The Horses Graz- 
ing; No. 24. Catching Fresh Horses‘ No. 25, “Cowboy and 
Broncho,” Nos, 26, 27, 28, 29. Roping a Texas Steer.—Caught, 
Heeled and Thrown; Nos. 30, 31, 32. “‘ Working the Squeezer.” 


Branding in a Chute; No. 33. Roping a Beef Steer.— Caught; 
No. 34. Roping a Beef Steer.—Heard Something Drop; No. 35. 
Roping a Beef Steer.— Wonders what it was; No. 36. Ro ing a 


Beef Steer.—Touch him Gently, there’s Gore in his Eye;_ No. 37. 
Roping a Beef Steer.—Can’t Kick; No. 38. Snubbing a Wild 
Mare; No. 39, Snubbing a Wild Mare.— Putting on a Hacka- 
more; No. 40. Takes after his Sire. 

The above views are 4 x 5 inches, and form a most interesting 
set. Will be mailet to any address. 


Single Copies, 25c; $2 per Doz. Complete Set of 3 Doz., $6. 
L. A. HUFFMAN, Photographer, 
MILES ciTy, - - 


mM. T. 








, TRADE AND FINANCE, 





OFFICE OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
St. PAUL, July 25, 1885. 


During the present month money has been in good 
active demand. Discount rates have remained as 
usual, and exchange on New York has commanded a 
premium of about 50 cents between the banks. 

The feeling in the real estate market has been very 
good; prices have been held firm, and advancing in 
some localities. A dullness usually prevails at this 
time of year, but this season the activity continues 
unabated. 

The movement in wholesale groceries has been 
very large, with fair collections for the time of year. 

The wholesale dry goods trade has been fairly 
active during the month, exceeding that of last year. 

The drug trade continues excellent and is on the 
increase all the time, and collections keep up better 
than expected at this season. With every prospect 
fora good harvest, an increase of business is expected. 
Prices are firm, with a tendency to an advance on 
most staple goods. A large shipment of ginseng for 
China trade has been made during the past few days, 
and heavy sales of seneca root are reported. 

A good business has been done in wholesale cloth- 
ing, also in hats and caps, and orders for winter 
goods are coming in freely. 

The wholesale hardware trade continues to be ex- 
ceedingly active, staple goods of all kinds being in 
active demand. 

The lumber trade remains unchanged. A rise 
from the present low prices is expected at no distant 
date, which will have a good effect. 

A great deal of fruit has been coming into market, 
and offered at unprecedently low prices. 

A highly satisfactory business has been done in all 
the retail branches of trade. 


The following quotations show present wholesale 
prices of grain and country produce in the Sc. Paul 
market, viz.: 


Wueat—No. 1 hard,cash and July, 91c bid; August, 93c 
bid ; No. 2 hard, 87c bid; No. 2 regular, 78c bid. 

Corn — No. 2, cash, 45c bid and 47c asked; July, 44c bid and 
45c asked. 

Oats— No.2 mixed, cash and July, 30c bid and 3ic asked; 
August, 28c bid and 30c asked; No. 2 white, 3ic bid and 33c 
asked; No. 3 white, 30c bid. 

BarLEyY —No cash offered; No. 2 August, 55¢ bid, 

RyE— No cash offered; No. 2 August, 48c bid. 

GrounpD FrEpD— $16.50 bid and $17.50 asked. 

Corn MEAL— Bolted, $16.50 bid and $17.50 asked; coarse, $17 
bid and $17.50 asked. 

Bran — $9.50 asked. 

Hay — Wild baled, $8 asked for new, $8.50 asked for old; tim- 
othy, $10 asked, new. 

SEEDs — Nominal, 

Fiour — Patents, *5@5.25 asked; straights, $4@4.50 asked; 
bakers’, $4@4.25 asked; rye, $3.50 asked. 

Bui tTeER— Extras, 15@17c asked; extra firsts, 12@13c asked; 
firsts, 9@lic asked; seconds,6@7c asked; packing stock, 6@8c 
asked; grease butter, 2c asked. 

CuErrse— Fancy. 6@9c asked; Young America,l0c asked; fine, 
6@7c asked; fine, part skimmed, 444@6c asked. 

PoTaTOEs — New, 45c per bu. bid. 

Ecos — Fresh, 10c. 

a extra, 30@40c per pair; hens, 50@60c 
per pair. 

OranGcEs—Rodis, fancy, $5; Imperials, $6, choice, $4.50; Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, $2.50@3.50; Riverside, $3.75@4.00. 

De -~ lta $5@7 asked, choice,$4.50@5.50 asked; prime, 
as . 

PreacuEs — California, $1.75@2per box. 

Piums— Purple Duane, $1.75@2 per box; Columbia, $1.75@2; 
German prunes, $1.75@2; Oregon peach plums, $2 per box. 

PKars — Bartlett, $3@3.50 per box. 

BaNANAS— $2@3.50 per bunch. 

AppLEs — Standard, $2@3 per bbl. 

- RASPBERRIES — $2.50 per case of 24 7 

BLACKBERRIES — $4@4.50 per case of 24 qts. 

sey gm aoe Lash, 7 va 

‘OMATOES — r 44-bu. box. 
_— C. A. McNEALE, 
Secretary. 











CUT AND PRESSED 
BAH 


Glassware, 
Ornaments, 


and Utensils, 
mwAMLES, Ete. 


THE LARCEST STOCK IN THE WEST. 


Write for Cataiogue. BURLEY & CO., 
83 and 85 State St., CHICAGO. 


|, x co.” <} 
OTEL WARE*, 


CHICAGO 
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St. Paul Business Houses. 


Arthur, Warren & Abbott, 


Importers and Jobbers 


Motions, Hosiery and White Goods 


Furnishing Goods and Specialty House, 


190 and 192 East Third Street, 
ST. PAUL, - - MINN. 


AUERBACH, FINCH & VAN SLYCK, 
DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS. 
FOURTH, SIBLEY and FIFTH STS., 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

New York Office, 53 Leonard Street. 


WM. LINDEKE. 


LINDEKES, 
WARNER & 
SCHURMEIER, 


WHOLESALE 


DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS, 


Miner's and Lumbermen’s Suits a Speeialty. 


Cor. 4th and Sibley Sts., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


May, '83 cu, 


A. H. LINDEKR. @. WARNER. T. L. SOHURMEIER 


Joun H. ALLEN, DANIEgL H. Moon, FRANCIS B, HOWELL, 


The Oldest Wholesale Grocery House in the Northwest. 
ALLEN, MOON & C0,, 
Successors to P. F. McQUINLAN & Co., Established 1859. 
Manufacturers’ Agents and Importers of 
Teas and Coffees, English, French and Ger- 
man Canned Goods and Delicacies, 
and Fine Havana Cigars. 
201, 203, 205, 207 & 209 EAST THIRD ST., Cor. Sibley, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


. BEAUPRE, KEOGH & CG. 


Wholesale Grocers, 


226, 228, 230, 232, 234 & 236 East Third St. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Direct Importers of Brazilian Coffees, Chinaand Japan Teas, 
Norway Herring and Stock Fish. 
May, "83—cu. 


P, H. KELLY MERCANTILE CO,, 


Successors to P. H. KELLY & CoO., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


— IMPORTERS OF — 





TEAS AND COFFEES, 

Established 1854, St. Paun, MINN. 
April, '83—cu. 

L. HH. Maxrretp. C,.Seanury. W.T. MAXFIELD, Special. 


MAXFIELD & SEABURY, 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


195 to 199 East Third Street, Corner Sibley 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Agents for the Oriental Powder Mills Mining and 
Blasting Powder. 





NORTHERN PACIFIC 


REFRIGERATOR CAR COMPANY, 


ee ee DE MORES, President and General Manager. 
W. F. VAN DRIESCHE, Vice President. 


. VON HOFFMANN, Treasurer. 
K B ALLEN, Secretary. 


DRESSED BEEF. 
UNSURPASSED FACILITIES FOR COLD STORACE. 





Branch Houses — New York, Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Brainerd, Fargo, Bismarck, Helena, and Portland, 


Abattoirs — Medora, Dak., Duluth, Minn. 


H. D. MatHEws 


F, A. HEATH, 
Sec’y and ‘Treas. 


J. H, SANDERS, 
Vice President. 


President. 


[HE NORTHWESTERN LIME CO,, 
Foreign and American Cements, 


Lime, Plaster, Hair, Fire Brick, Clay, Tile, &c., &c. 
Car Load Lots Prices made, delivered at any point. 
WaRrenousE, Nos. 71 AND 72 Lower LEVEE, 
Orrick, 170 East THtrRp STREET, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


FARWELL, OZMUN & JACKSON, 
WHOLESALE HARDWARE, 


AND METAL, 


TIN PLATES 
254, 256, 258,260 & 262 Bast Third Street, §t. Paul. Minn, 


Tuk LARGEST Stock IN THE Crry AT LowEST MARKET RatTEs. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


ROBINSON & CARY, 


Cor. Fourth and Wancouta Sts., St. Panl, Minn. 


— DEALERS IN— 


Railway, Mill, Contractors’ and Min. 


ing Equipment and Supplies. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 
ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
TANKS, PUMPS, PIPE, Etc. 


The Best Groods in the Market. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
871 and 378 Sibley St., S.. Paul, Minn. 


WILSON & ROGERS, 


Robert St. bet. Third and Fourth Sts. 


st PAU, 


Engines, Boilers and Steam Pumps, 
Band Pumps; [ron and Wood Pipe, 


—AND— 


__ Fittings for Steam, Gas and Water. 


GTRONG-HACKETT HARDWARE CO,, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Hardware, Tinners’ Stock and Tools, 
GUNS AND SPORTING GOODS, 


| 218, 215, 217 & 219 EAST FOURTH STREET, | 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


| Jackson STREET, CORNER LEVEE, ° 


NORTHWESTERN PAINT WORKS. 


READY MIXED HOUSE PAINTS, 


Barn, Roof and Fence Paints. 
COLORS IN OIL, WHITE AND TINTED LEADS, 


WRITE FOR COLOR CARDS AND PRICES. 
T. L. BLOOD & CO., Manufacturers, 
ST. PAUL, MINN 


Wa. RHODEs. W.S. Morton, 


tt otha err 
Wholesale Iron, Nails, Steel, Heavy Hardware 
and Carriage Materials, 
Burden’s Horse Shoes, Peter Wright’s Anvils, 
Bellows, Vises, Blacksmith and Wagon Supplies, 
221 & 223 EAST FOURTH ST., 


St. Faun, Minn. 
April, "83- eu. 


AT the recent ial tion at Seattle, Wash, Ter., the 


| entire ticket nominated by the business men’s party 


| polling a majority of 648 out of 2,026 votes. 





Yesler, for mayor, carried every ward, 
James 
McNaught, in congratulating Mayor Yesler upon his 
election, said that Seattle property had depreciated 
in value $4,000,000 during the past year, while the 
people had been fighting the railroad company, and 
in Tacoma city property had increased in value 
$150,000 during the same time. The hope was ex- 
pressed that the victory of the Yesler party would 
bring about a new order of things and restore former 
prestige to the ambitious young ‘‘ queen city.” 


was elected. 





Worp has been received from Sun River that the 
round-up party found one hundred and seventy-five 
head of dead cattle near the Black Butte, between 
the Lake station and Great Falls, on Saturday last. 
They were in a bunch and the indications are that 
they had been dead but a short time. There is a di- 
versity of opinion as to how they met their death. 
By some it is supposed that they were mired, from 
the fact that their heads were all lying in the same 
direction; others believe they were killed by light- 
ning during the severe thunder storm of Friday last. 
The cattle were of various brands, and $6,000 will 
scarcely cover the loss. If the animals were struck 
by lightning it is one of the most remarkable cases 
on record.— Benton (Montana) River Press. 





IRRIGATING DITCHES IN THE YAKIMA VALLEY. 
— The promised irrigation canals to supply the At- 


~ tanam Valley and the Parker Bottom and Sunnyside 


country have recently been surveyed by direction of 
the Northern Pacific Company’s land department. 
The Attanam Valley is to be supplied from the 
north fork of the Attanam, and will irrigate about 
15,000 acres not now watered. Another ditch is to 
be constructed carrying water from the Natchez to 
replace that taken from the Attanam. Thus the farm- 
ers who have ditches from the Attanam lower down 
will suffer no loss. By this scheme all the unsup- 
plied arable land in that valley will be accommo- 
dated. Two surveys below Union Gap have been 


made. One starting at the same point and. running 
nearly on the old Konewock ditch line, the other 
starting above the gap and running on a grade fifty 
feet higher. Both surveys run below Snipes Moun- 
tain. This ditch will be thirty feet wide, and will 
carry water sufficient for and cover an immense tract 
| of very fertile land. It is not known when the con- 
struction will begin, but probably this fall.—North 
Yakima (Wash. Ter.) Republican. 
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ee | Adams & Westlake Mfg. CO., 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Stair Work | waxkuns OF 


and Building Material, 


PINE AND HARD WOOD LUMBER. 
WINONA, MINN. 
Branch Office and Cor. Sixth and Waucouta Sts., 


Warehouse, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
(JORLIES, CHAPMAN & DRAKE, 
(Incorporated.) 


. 
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DE COSTER & CLARK, 


FURNITURE, 
342 and 344 JACKSON STREET, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


St, Paul and Paci Goal and Iron Co, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


COAL AND PIG IRON, 


Sole Shippers to the Northwest of Phila- 
delphia and Reading Coal. 
General Office, ST. PAUL. 
Docks at DULUTH and SUPERIOR, 
A, PUGH, - 








- General Manager. 








No CHANCE FOR AN ALIBI. — ‘If you are inno- 
cent,”’ said a Jawyer to his client, an old darkey, 
who was charged with stealing a ham, ‘ we ought 
to be able to prove an alibi.”’ 

“I don’t ’spects we kin,’’ the darkey replied doubt- 
fully. 

“‘ At what time was the ham stolen ?”’ 

“* Bout lebben o’clock, dey say.”’ 

“Well, where were you between eleven o’clock and 
midnight; in bed?”? 

“No, sah; I was hiden’ de ham.”’. 








THE WIRE GAUZE NON-EXPLOSIVE 


OIL. STOVE, 


FOR HEATING AND COOKING PURPOSES. 


Cooking for a large Family can be done at a small 
Expense. Beautifully Finished, Perfect Workman- 
ship, Absolutely Safe and Free from Odor. 

ALsSo ——— 
Passenger, Parlor and Postal Car Lamps, 
Locomotive Headlights, Switch, Signal, Station 
Lamps, and General Railway Specialties. 








Bbc sess whi CHICAGO, NEW YORK, 
) Pranklin & Ontario Sts. 100 Beekman Street. 


BOSTON, 
45 Summer Street. 





| 


| (RAIG, LARKIN & SMITH, 


WHOLESALE CROCKERY, 
GLASSWARE, LAMPS AND HOUSE FUR: 
NISHING GOODS, 
| No. 350 SIBLEY STREET, 

St. PauL, MINN. 


NOYES BRO'S & CUTLER, 
IMPORTERS 


—— AND—— 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


J. B. DOW, Proprietor. T. L. MORGAN, Sole Agent. 


St. Paul Stone Co, 





DENNIS RYAN HENRY D. SQUIRES, 
Formerly Portland Stone Co. ROBT. A. BETHUNE. JOHN W. BELL, 
Manufacturers of the R Y A N D RP U G c S.. 
HEXAGON 


BLOCK SIDEWALE, 


Pat. Dec. 19, 1876. 


Importers and dobbets of Drugs 


DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES, 
225, 227, 229 EAST THIRD ST., 


ST. PAUL, - - - - 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 
Cor. Tenth and Wabasha Sts. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





MINN. 


MERCHANTS HOTEL, 


A. ALLEN, Proprietor. 








Svervete eakemeer tasers 
H 


Hu 


all Modern Improvements. 


rl 


Depot and Steamboat Landing. 


\ > “~ah PERE ERED 
Special Rates to Excursion Parties. One Block from Union 


One of the Largest Hotels in the State. Steam Elevators and 
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i, | Cuas. A. Pittspury & Co., | 183 
fh ef} Wierchant Millers, 83 
s  fyix8 Ae ES 
uy fe: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Oss 
H)§3} MILLS { “ucseu"™ pussevey ™ } Dally Capacity 7,500 Bb, | ped 
aH: G. IN. KNEISILY & CO, BIS 
A | "| |. OAK GROVE MERCHANT MILLERS. “ neve onc” | BESS 
ba Roller Mil tees | ta 
EB | 0 gr | S. Moorhead, Minn. “HAPPY THOUGHT.” : =" 
Hq Q A | W. D. WASHBURN, President. J. 1. SFEVENS, Jo, nce. W. D. ian Treasure r. E Ft 
‘4 The Washburn Mill Company, (3 
o¢%.. The Washburn Mill Company, i 3 
08 qty MERCHANT MILLERS, Fe! San 
UO Hy nes. Minneapolis, Minn. ait 
m O° LINCOLN MILL|PALISADE MILL, | 2323S 
Fy te : ANOKA, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS. 2 & ii 
fz] : CAPACITY S00 BARRELS. CAPACITY mo annnene. ach a 
>: ‘ WASHBURN’S BEST,| Royal Rose, af = 
n.%c. LINCOLN. PALISADE. iim 
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LAND AND POWER CO. ADDITION, 


MIN NBA POLLS. 


Prospect Park is a high, finely wooded tract near the University of Minnesota, fronting on University Avenue— the main thoroughfare between Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. This is the finest residence property in Minneapolis, commands a view of the entire city, of Hamline, Merriam Park, Minnesota Transfer, and a good 
share of St. Paul, with Fort Snelling in the distance. Arrangements have recently been made for the erection of $40,000 of first-class residences the coming season. 
This property is offered on reasonable terms. Meeker Island Land and Power Co.’s Addition adjoins Prospect Park on the west and extends to the Mississippi 
River. Union Depot line of the C., M. & St. P. R. R. runs through this property. This is to-day the best property for manufacturing establishments in or near this 
city heing convenient to the mills, all the railways, and the Minnesota Transfer. Manufacturers desiring to change their location will do well to examine this 
location carefully. Plats, map of the territory between Minneapolis and St. Paul, and all necessaay information furnished on application. 


FARNSWORTH & WOLCOTT, 
ane Rita sil = “ae ane i MINN. 
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NEW YORK. | 
Locomotive Works, 


ROME, IW. YZ. 


New York | Office, 
34 Pine Street. 





March, '&. —4 


BETHLEHEM | 


STEEL RAILS 
GEO. A. EVANS, Agent, 


Wo. 74 WALI STREBT, 


NEW YORK. 
At. 


ORERAR, ADAMS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Railway Supplies, 


AND IMPORTERS OF 


JESSOP’S ENGLISH STEEL, 


And best English Crucible Steel and Charcoal 
IRON WIRE ROPE 


For Hoisting and Mining Purposes. 
fi AND 13 FIPTH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


——— | 


HER ONLY REGRET. —‘‘ How are you to-day?’’ 
said old Mrs. Badger to Mr. Simpson, ‘‘I heard you 
were very sick, and I’ve brought you some nice pre- 
serves,’’ 

“That was kind of you,’’ replied Mr. Simpson 
gratefully, ‘‘but I am quite well. I thank you. I 
hope you have not been put to any trouble.”’ 

**Not at all, ’? answered Mrs. Badger, with honest 
sincerity. “Not at all. I am only sorry that you 
don’t have need for them.”’ 











A man in Osceola, Michigan, has three daughters, 
all of whom are mutes. He is probably the cham- 
pion dumb-bell raiser of the world. 





BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 


mLOELAID DU DGBe2 , 
24 COLUMBIA STREET, NEW YORK, 


Improved Hydraulic Jacks, 


PUNCHES, BOILER-TUBE EXPANDERS, 
DIRECT ACTING STEAM HAMMERS, 


Communications by letter will receive prompt attention. 





ANNUAL 
CAPACITY, 600, 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 

BURNHAM, PARRY, WILLIAMS & CO., Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 


Adapted to every variety of service, and built accurately to standard gauges and tem. 
plates. Like parts of different engines of same class perfectly iftterchangeable. 


Passenger and Freight Locomotives, Mine Locomotives, Narrow Gauge 
Locomotives, Noiseless Motors and Steam Cars for Street Railways, Etc. 


Illustrated catalogues furnished on application of customer. 
ALL WORK THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED. 


"PENINSULAR CAR WORKS, DETROIT, MICH. 


OPERATING CAR WORKS at DETROIT and ADRIAN, MICH., 
AND DETROIT STEAM FORGE. 


FREIGHT CARS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
CAR WHEELS AND CASTINGS. | _ BEST HAMMERED /ROW AXLES. 
Chicago Forge & Bolt Co. 
BOLT MAKERS. 
Machine Bolts. Lag Screws. Rods and Bolts 
for Bridges and Buildings. 
HOWE TRUSS BRIDGES. 


Bolts Made te Order. Hot Pressed Nuts. 
Send for Price List. 











MAKER AND PATENTEE OF 





Works at Office 234 Clark Street, 
Poste tee Pressing on Car Wheels or Crank Pins Made to order. so CHICAGO. (Grand Pacific Hotel,) 
J une "8. —cu. CHICAGO. — 


THE STANDARD LUBRICATING om oF AMERICA FOR RAILROADS. 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oil. 


GRAVITY 26°, 27°, 28°, 29°; COLD TEST, 10° to 15° BELOW ZERO. 





No freezing in coldest weather, and entire freedom from hot journals at any time; perfect uniformity at all seasons 
z the = / ves 40 per cent. in wear of brasses, as its exclusive use upon a majority of the leading railroads has 
emonstra 


SHOWING BETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OIL EXTANT, 


References furnished on application. C ALEN A OIL WORKS (Limited), 


OHAS. MILLER, Pres’t and Gen'’l Manager. FRANKLIN, PA. 


ALLEN PAPER CAR WHEEL COMPANY, 


General Office, 230 Breadway, New York. 


| 





42AL% SIZES. 


Steel tires with annular web and non-conductive paper centres. adapted to Passenger 
comotive and Tender Trucks. Gould Medals awarded at Boston and Atlan Expoation forthe | ya on 
ECONOMICAL wheel in use. 74 mapufactured in 1877 ; 13,000 in 1881. Facilities for making 20,000 


A. G. DARWIN, President. C. H. ANTES, Secretary. J.C. snanth Treasurer. 


ae Le 
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NORTHWESTERN NOTES. 


THE Pyrenee mine, at Butte, Montana, has been | 
sold to a Scotch company for $37,000. 


—_——— 





A Sr. PAut firm has sued the entire membership | 


of the Bismarck Chamber of Commerce for a two 
years’ overdue bill for tents, etc., furnished that 


corporation. 





Eprror Britron, of the Steele Herald, has one of 
the neatest and best equipped country newspaper 


offices in Dakota. He has new type and two power 
presses, and makes a remarkably handsome and en- 


terprising paper. 
A HERD of some forty head of buffalo recently ap- 


peared within sight of the town of Windsor, Dakota, 
Citizens pursued 





seventeen miles from Jamestown. 


the animals into the coteaus, where they disappeared | 


in the coulees. 





THE following is the population of the more im- | 


portant cities and towns of North Dakota: Fargo, 
7,394; Grand Forks, 6,555; Bismarck, 3,167; James- 
town, 2,336; Lisbon, 1,700; Wahpeton, 1,349; El- 
lendale, 573; La Moure, 358. 





HAYNEs, the hunter, was in town this week with 
a lot of bear skins. He has killed twelve or fifteen 
bears and mountain lions this spring. Inquiry of 
our two justices of the peace shows that between 
thirty-five and forty bounty certificates for bears and 


lions have been issued in Livingston since the first of | 


the year.—Livingston ( Mont.) Enterprise. 





Ir is reported that coal oil has been discovered at 
Elhi, in Pierce County, Wash. Ter. The character 
of the same is said to be first-class. W. H. Knee- 
land, of Pennsylvania, well posted in oil matters, 
having operated largely in the oil regions in that 
State, was called upon and pronounced the oil good. 
A portion was tested and gave good satisfaction. 





THE camps in the Coeur d’Alene mines are flour- 
ishing, and the completion of the water ditches under 


way will mark a new era in the history of the dig- 
gings. There is considerable litigation over claims, 





and this will affect the rapid development of the | 


mines. Everybody has confidence in the ultimate 
success of the country. The products of the claims 
prove that there is plenty of gold in the ground. and 
it only needs time and labor to get it out.— Spokane 
Review. 





A. J. SAWYER, of Duluth, Minn., has secured a 
site from the Northern Pacific Railway and will build 
an elevator at La Moure, Dak., in time for the grow- 
ing crop. This will give La Moure three elevators, 
with a total capacity of 250,000 bushels. Yerxa & 
Co., of Minneapolis, already have their elevator in 
course of erection, and that of the Northern Pacific 
Elevator Company has just been enlarged to a capac- 
ity of 80,000 bushels. It is expected that not less 
than 750,000 bushels of wheat will be marketed there 
next fall and winter. 





It is surprising how corn will grow in this coun- 
try. Planted in ground which seems as dry as pos- 
sible and resembling more a heap of ashes than soil, 
it will sprout and grow until this season of the year, 
and in the absence of east and south winds, longer, 
without rain or irrigation, and seemingly on the dry- 
est gravelly knolls it grows the fastest. The time 
has now come, however, when, if it does not rain, 
irrigtaion must be supplied or the corn will not ear 
well, and the moisture being about exhausted from 
the soil, the stocks will cure in the hill and be of 
little value as fodder. Where irrigation facilities 
are good corn is one of the most profitable crops 
grown in this section.— North Yakima ( Wash. Ter.) 
Republican. 





A ROLLER mill, of moderate capacity, is much | 
needed at Dunseith, and nowhere is there a better | 


opening for such an enterprise. Here is an oppor- 
tunity to establish a mill in the centre of a popula- 
tion of over 5,000 people, on a river furnishing ample 
water power for fifty mills. There is now on Oak 
Creek, in the adjoining county, a mill which has 
more than it can do. The coming harvest will find 
thousands of acres of wheat ready for a market and 
railroads a long distance off. The miller here can 
buy his wheat cheaper and sell his flour for more 
than at the railroad towns, while ample water and 
the best of fuel are free. The miller who locates 


here will be a fortunate man.— Dunseith (Dak.) 
Herald. 
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THE O’RANOGAN COUNTRY, IN WASHINGTON 
TERRITORY.— Residents are more than ever con- 
vinced that the Badger Mountain country will be the 


| Eden of America when it is well settled and the soil 


thoroughly subdued. At present there are over 500,- 
000 acres of rich, wild prairie land west of the Coulees, 
capable of a high state of cultivation, owned by the 
Government, and covered with the far-famed, fatten- 
ing bunch grass. We challenge the world to pro- 
duce as fat stock as is now roaming these plains. 
Little by little the settlers are adding to their small 
herds, and although nearly all the pioneers are quite 
poor im purse now, a few years hence these same pio- 
neers will be wealthy from the increase in small in- 
vestments in stock and rise in the price of lands 
which can now be had simply by the asking, as it 
were.— Correspondence Spokane Falls (Wash. Ter.) Re- 
view. . 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


Unprofitable Modesty. 
MISSOULA, MONTANA, July 19, 1885. 
To the Editor of the Northwest Magazine: 


In the July issue of THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE 
is a letter from a Dakota man making inquiries about 
sheep raising in Montana, which inquiries are very 
well answered by the editor. But if the writer had 
signed his name, instead of using a nom de plume, 
he would probably have received copies of Montana 











papers which would have given him much additional | 


light on the subject. It is an unprofitable modesty 
which causes seekers for information to sign their 
questions with false names or initials only. 

WILL KENNEDY. 





To Montana in a Wagon. 
Oconomowoc, WIs., June 16, 1885. 
To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine : 


I would like very much to ask you a few questions 
if it would not be taxing you too much. It is this: 
Is it practicable for emigrants to go overland route 
to Montana by wagon with stock? If so, do they go 
along the line of the Northern Pacific Railroad, or 
away from it? Please answer, and oblige 

R. W. SMITH. 

You can go to any part of Montana in a wagon 
over good roads, and find grazing for your stock all 
the way. After crossing the Missorri by ferry, at 
Bismarck, the road will follow the Northern Pacific 
Railroad to the Yellowstone Valley, and then up the 
valley to the Bozeman Pass, if you want to go so far. 





About Washington and Oregon. 
Noe, IowA, June 31, 1885. 
To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine: 

I believe I shall make my future home somewhere 
in Oregon or Washington Territory, and would like 
you to answer me a few questions. What county, and 
what part of such county would you advise a young 
man to go to homestead one hundred and sixty acres ? 
Can it be got just as you want it—all timber, all 
prairie, or part ofeither ? What county in Western Ore- 
gon or Washington Territory has the finest climate and 
isthe most productive? What is the character of the 
soil and how deep does it go? What kind of soil 
comes then? How deep is it necessary to go for 
water? What are the wages of farm hands, and is 
there plenty of work? A. H. STROHBEIN. 


If you want to homestead land that is ready for 
cultivation, you had better go to Eastern Washing- 
ton. Western Washington is heavily timbered, so is 
Western Oregon, except in the great valley of the 
Willamette and the smaller valleys of the Umpqua 
and Rugue rivers, and the Goverment land in those 
valleys is already taken. Our advice is to stop at 








Cheney or Sprague and examine the country north of 
those towns. Soil is adeep, brown loam with clay 
subsoil. Wages of farm hands, thirty to forty dol- 
lars, with board. 





Rights of Preferred Stockholders. 
BALTIMORE, June 16, 1885, 
To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine: 


I am very much interested in your bright maga- 
zine, not simply because of a pecuniary connection 
with the great enterprise which it fosters, but also 
by reason of the marked ability with which the paper 
is conducted. 

Permit me to ask you a question or two in regard 
to the preferred stock, an answer to which might 
gratify other readers as well as myself. 

(1) As the railroad lands in the eastern division 
are sold, and the preferred stock thus diminished in 
volume, is the quotient of profit to the remaining 
stock (preferred) correspondingly enhanced, or is the 
profit divided as originally among the fifty-one mill- 
ions of said stock, the quota of the retired portion 
being replaced in the general treasury of the company? 
In shorter terms: Who is benefited by the sale of 
lands east of the Missouri River? * 

(2) As the preferred stock is retired or canceled 
by the sale of lands, does it lose its controlling in- 
terest as a majority of the whole stock? If so. what 
protection has the preferred stock against possible 
future hostile action which might be taken by the 
holders of common stock against the preferred 
when the latter is in the minority ? 

I do not mean to impugn the motives of those who 
may be the owners of any class of stock, but as per- 


| sons have bought the preferred stock at a greater 


cost than that for which they might have obtained 
the common, it seems natural that we should in- 
quire whether the promised preference of the pre- 
ferred is protected against any possible contingency 
of reversal. GEo. S. GRAPE. 


(1) The rights of the holders of preferred stock 
are clearly defined in the plan of reorganization. A 
printed copy of the plan will be sent you on applica- 
tion to the New York office of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. These rights are two, namely, first, that 
of conversion at par into lands east of the Missouri; 
second, that of receiving eight per cent dividends 
annually before the common stock participates in 
the profits of the road. Under no circumstances can 
the preferred stock receive more than eight per cent 
no matter how much reduced it may be in volume. 
The residue of profits will belong to the common 
stock. 

(2) Yes; the preferred stock has already lost its 
controlling interest as a majority of the whole stock. 
It has no protection against possible hostile action 
from the holders of common stock. We cannot see, 
however, the remotest prospect of such action. The 
heavy holders of common stock are also heavy hold- 
ers of preferred. 


—_oo 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India missionary 
the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the 
speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, Bron- 
chitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all Throat and Lung 
Affections, also a positive and radical cure for Nerv- 
ous Debility and all Nervous Complaints, after hav- 
ing tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands 
of cases, has felt it his duty to make it known to his 
suffering fellows. Actuated by this motive anda 
desire to relieve human suffering, I will send free of 
charge to all who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English, with full directions for preparing 
and using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, 
naming this paper, W. A. NovEs, 149 Pewer’s Block, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





CULL RIVER 


LUMBER Co., 


SUL RIVER, MINN., 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Lumber, Shingles and Lath. 





LONG DIMENSIONS A SPECIALTY. 





Office, Mill and Ward on Dine WN. F&F. FR. FH. 


PLANING MILL AND DRY HOUSE ATTACHED. 
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AND THE FAMOUS 


Albert Lea Route. 


TWO THROUGH TRAINS DAILY 


From ST. PAUL anp MINNEAPOLIS 


TO CHICAGO 


WirHovut CHANGE, CONNECTING WITH THE FAST 
TRAINS OF ALL LINES FOR THE 


EAST AND SOUTHEAST! 


The DIRECT and ONLY LINE running THROUGH CARS 
between ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS and 


DES MOINES, IOWA, 


Via ALBERT LEA anp FORT DODGE. 














Solid Through Trains Between 


ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. LOUIS, 


And the Principal Cities of the Mississipr1 VALLEY, 
connecting in Union Depot for all points 
SOUTH and SOUTHWEST. 





MANY HOURS SAVED, and the ONLY LINE running TWO 
TRAINS DAILY to KANSAS CITY, LEAVENWORTH, and 
ATCHINSON, making connections with the UnroN Pactric, 
and ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTE FE RalLways. 





«2 Close Connections made in Union Depot with all trains 
of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba ; Northern Pacific ; 
St. Paul & Duluth Railways, from and to all points NORTH 
and NORTHWEST. 


REMEMBER ] The Trains of the MINNEAPOLIS & ST. 
* LOUIS RAILWAY are composed of Com- 
fortable Day Coaches, Magnificent Pullman Sleeping Cars 
Horton Reclining Chair Cars, and our justly celebrated 
PALACE DINING CARS. 








150 LBS. OF BAGGAGE CHECKED FREE. Fare always as 
Low as the Lowest! For Time Tables, Through Tickets, etc., 
call upon the nearest Ticket Agent or write to 


Ss. F. BOYD, 


Gen’l Ticket and Pass. Agt., Minneapolis, Minn. | 


B-4 


| 


| 


MINNEAPOLIS and ST. LOUIS’ 





Be ALL ODDS 


EST EQUIPPED — 


RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 


Let it be forever remembered that the 


Chicago & Northwestern 


RAILWAY 








is the best and shortest route to and from Chicago and Council 


Bluffs (Omaha), and that it is preferred by all well-posted trav- 


| elers when passing to or from 


CALIFORNIA AND COLORADO. 


It also operates the best route and the short line between 


Chicago and St. Paul and Minneapolis, 


Milwaukee, La Crosse, Sparta, Madison, Fort Howard (Green 
Bay), Wis., Winona, Owatonna, Mankato, Minn., Cedar Rapids, 
Des Moines, Webster City, Algona, Clinton, Marshalltown, 
Iowa, Freeport, Elgin and kford, Il. 

Among a few of the numerous points of superiority enjoyed 
by the patrons of this road, are its DAY COACHES, which 
are the finest that human art and ingenuity can create; its 


PALATIAL SLEEPING CARS, 
which are models ef comfort and elegance; its 


PALACE DRAWING ROOM CARS 


which are unsurpassed by any; and its 
WIDELY CELEBRATED 


NORTHWESTERN DININC CARS, 


the like of which are not run by any other road anywhere. In 
short, it is asserted that 


IT IS THE BEST EQUIPPED ROAD IN THE WORLD. 


All points of interest North, Northwest and West of Chicago, 
business centres, summer resorts and noted hunting and fishing 
grounds are accessible by the various branches of this road. 

It owns and controls nearly 6,000 miles of road and has over 
four hundred passenger conductors constantly caring for its 
millions of patrons. 

Ask your ticket a for tickets via this route, AND 
TAKE NONE OTHER. All leading ticket agents sell them. 
It costs no more to travel on this route, that gives first-class ac- 
commodations, than it does to go by the poorly equipped roads. 

For maps, descriptive circulars and summer resort papers, or 
other information not obtainable at your local ticket office, 


write to 
R. S. HAIR, 


General Passenger Agent, C. & N.-W. Ry, Chicago,Il 





CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS. 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels, Railroad, Rolling Mill and 
Machinery Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 


Also, 


CHILLED FACED RAILROAD FROGS. 





OF VICH, 20 CARTER STREET, 


‘< £220 


CHICAGO, 
MILWAUKEE 


RAILWAY COMPANY 
Owns and operates nearly 5,000 miles of thoroughly equipped 


Works, Corner Carter and Collins Streets. Cleveland, O. 





| 
| 


road in Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa, Minnesota, and Dakota, Itis | 
the SHORT LINE and BEST ROUTE between all principal | 


points in the 
NORTHWEST AND FAR WEST. 
For maps,time tables, rates of passage and freight, etc., apply 
to the nearest station agent of the Cu1caco, MILWAUKEE 
St. Paut RatLway, or to any railroad agent anywhere in the 
United States or Canada. 


R. MILLER, A. V. H. CARPENTER, 
Gen. Manager. Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agt. 
J. F. TUCKER, GEO. H. HEAFFORD, 


Ass’t Gen. Manager. Ass’t Gen. Pass. and Tkt. Agt. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


4@~ For notices in reference to special excursions, changes 
of time, and other items of interest in connection with the 
CHIcaGO, MILWAUKEE & St. PauL RaiLway, please refer to 
the local columns of this paper. 








| of the recently organized counties. 


& §t. Pavn 


NEW SECTIONAL MAPS 


DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA. 





| 


WMorthwestern Hotels. 


PEOPLES EUROPEAN RESTAURANT 
Commercial Man’s Retreat. 


Table Supplied with 


>THEs+DELIGAGIES+OF sTHE+SEASON.< 


OYSTERS, CAME, ETC. 


_ Fresh Columbia River Salmon a Specialty. 


FINE FURNISHED ROOMS. 
W. PARKER, Proprietor. 


| Opposite Depot, South of Track, 


La Moure, D. T. 





BELL’S HOTEE, 


Fergus Falls, Minn. 





$2 per Day. MANAGEMENT CHANGED 





Specialty, 4 No. 1 Table. Location Central, opposite Post Office. 


| Free Bus 





Exhibiting for the first time the boundary lines | 


tion lines, surveys so far as made, counties, towns, 


All the sec- | 


villages, post-offices, rivers, creeks, etc., are accu- | 


rately and clearly shown. 


Size of Dakota, 86x48 inches. Scale 12 miles to | 


one inch. 
Size of MINNESOTA, 41x56 inches. Scale 8 miles 
to one inch, 
PRICES. 
| Printed on Bond Paper, in Pocket form - - $1.00 
“ —“ Heavy “ mountedonrollers- 1.50 
Mounted on Rollers, cloth back - - - - - 2,00 


Large Scale Wall Maps and Pocket Maps of every 
State and Territory in the United States and of 
every country in the World. Address, 

RAND, McNALLY & CO., 


Map Publishers, 
148, 150, 152 & 154 Main Street, Chicago. 
E-4 
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COMMERCIAL HOTEL, 


c. 4. seems, BRAINERD, MINN. 


PROPRIETOR. 
to amd from all Trains. 
RATES, #2 PER DAY. 

FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT-—-The BEST HOTEL IN BRAINERD. 


The Spats’ Resor of tte Tordhmt 
HOTEL MINNESOTA, 


DETROIT LAKE. 
200 miles west of St. Paul on Northern Pacific Railroad. 


BEAUTIFUL SCENERY, LAKES, 
WOODS, MOUNTAINS, and MINERAL 
SPRINCS, MACNIFICENT HUNTING and 
FISHING. HUNTERS’ PARADISE. 


Deer, Geese, Ducks, Prairie Chicken, Partridge, Etc., Bleck 
and Oswego Bass, Etc. 


HOUSE WEW, MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, OUTSIDE FIRE ESCAPES, 


Accommodates 200. Open All Year. 


mR. Rr. COLBWVEIT, Froprietecr, 
DETROIT, MINN, 


HEADQUARTERS HOTEL, 


WAHPETON, - - - DAKOTA. 
Terms, $2 Per Day. GooDd SAMPLE Rooms. 
D. H. SMITH, Proprietor. 


KINDRED HOTEL, 


GEO. W. STANTON, Jr., Proprietor, 
VALLEY CIty, DAKOTA. 











First - Class Accommodations ; Moderate Rates. 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


D. C. EHRHART, Proprietor. 
JAMESTOWN, DAKOTA. 


The best Hotel 





First-class in every Respect. 
in the Northwest. 


COSMOPOLITAN HOTEL, 


RATES, $2.50 TO $3 PER DAY. 

ROBERT CHEW, Manager. 
MowTAtA.. 
N.B. A Large Office, Bar and Billiard Rooms and all the mod- 


| ern improvements have been added to this Hotel, making it the only 


strictly first-class Mouse in the city. 





CoMMITTING SUICIDE. —‘‘How is Jim Bullard 
getting on?’’ asked a stranger at a railroad station 
of an Arizona town. 

‘* Jim kermitted suicide bout er month ago,’’ re- 
plied a native. 

‘‘ Committed suicide? How did he commit sui- 
cide ?”’ 

“* He called me a liar, stranger.’’ 
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A LITTLE NONSENSE. 





A young person of Tomahawk Bluft 
Carried pistols to make him look tough. 
When they asked ‘‘ Do you chew?’’ 

He replied ‘‘ Yes, I do, 
I’m a wegular wetch of a wough.”’ 


‘*Is the colonel here?’’ shouted a man, sticking 
his head into a Louisville street car. ‘‘He is,’’ 
answered thirteen men, as they rose up. 


Why is it that a barber will rub your head for 
an hour and not touch the one particular spot that 
itches ? — Pittsburgh Dispatch. 


Sober Passenger (angrily )—‘‘ Look where you aie | 
man!’’ Tips. Passenger (apologetically)— ‘‘ Y-yes, 
I do, the tr-trouble is to— hic—step where I look.’’ 


Freddy went to Sunday-school. He was in the in- 
fant cluss. One day his father said to him: 


is this, Freddy? You have been going to Sunday- 


school for some time, and have never yet brought | 


home a good ticket. I am really ashamed of you.’’ 
‘*Papa,’’ said the little culprit, swelling up like a 
toad, ‘‘I— I'll bring home a good ticket next Sun- 
day, if—if I have to hook it!”’ 


‘*Buckle my shoe, Egbert, dear,’’ said a Chicago 


belle to her near-sighted fiance. Egbert went down 
on his knee like a true knight, but as he had lost his 
eyeylass, his vision was a little uncertain. ‘‘ Is this 
your toot, darling?’’ he asked. ‘* You bet,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Aw, pawdon. I—I thought it was the 
lounge.”’ Egbert i is now disengaged. 


HAD BEEN ARRESTED FOR PLEURISY.— Judge (to | 


old darkey)— ‘* Have you ever been arrested ?”’ 

Darkey — ‘* Jess wunce, sah.’’ 

Judge— ‘* On what charge ?’’ 

Darkey — ‘‘ Pleurisy. ”’ 

Juage — ‘‘ Pleurisy ?”’ 

Darkey —‘‘ Yes, sah. But I proved dat I neber seed 
de gl befo’ an’ my ole ’ooman wifdrawed the ch’ge, 
sab.’’ 


A BENEVOLENT OLD MAN.— Just as evening was 
closing in, a curly-headed little boy was standing on 
tiptoe on the door-step of a house in Chelsea, trying 
to reach the door-bell. 
man pussed along. He paused, and with a kindly 
smile, patted the boy on the head. 

‘“My sou, that door-bell is a little beyond your 
reach, isn’t it?’’ 

** Yeth, thir.’’ 

‘“Ah!’’ continued the old gentleman, musingly. 

‘Tt is the fit symbol of the striving of youth after 
the unattainable. How often in this world the thing 
we most desire is beyond our grasp! And when after 
continued effort we have secured the object of our 
ambition, we find that it is not worth what it has 
cost! My little man, I am taller than you. Shall I 
ring the bell for you?”’ 

‘If you want to,’’ replied the boy, looking at him 
out of the corners of his roguish eyes. 

With another fatherly smile, she old gentleman 
gave the bell-handle a vigorous pull. What was his 
amazement to see the boy jump from the steps and 
slide around the corner with the words: 

**You’d better hurry now, or they will be after 

‘ou!”’ 
The boy had scarcely disappeared, when an upper 


window opened and the contents of a bowl of water | 


descended on the old man, accompanied with the 
words: 

** Take that for your impudence!”’ 

There is one man in Chelsea who thinks he will 
not help a little boy pull his neighbors’ door-bells 
—at least until after he has asked a few questions. 


“* How | 


Just then a benevolent old | 


| WHITNEY & CO., 
REAL ESTATE DEALERS, 


— COLLECTORS —— 
NEGOTIATORS OF MORTGAGE LOANS. 
WADENA, MINNESOTA, 


| Wild Lands and Improved Farms. 











"NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD LANDS. 


LAND DEPARTMENT, 
| BANK OF LA MOURE, DAKOTA. 
| 


We make careful personal selections of Northern Pacific Rail- 

road Lands for stockholders and other purchasers in the 
Best Wheat-growing District of North Dakota. 

The counties of LaMoure and Dickey offer the best induce- 
ments to settlers and investors of any portion of the Northern 
Pacific ny now remaining east of the Missouri River. These 
lands lie on each side of the Fargo & Seuthwestern Railway. 

We transact a general banking business, make — 
| for non-residents, and are land agents for N.P.R.R. 

For advertising matter or information write to 


| BUTTON _& MOER, 
La Moure, Dak. 















LA MOURE 
COUNTY Sg 


| Invites the personal in- 
spection of First-Class, 


the corn region of 
| South Dakota, both 
productscan beraised 
with equal success. 4 by, 


— TS Va <s 
THE TOWN OF LAMOURE A ~\ 
On the James river and the future rail- 
road center of Dakota. Northern Pacific R. R. 
Co. and La Moure Syndicate joint owners. 
E. P. WELLS, 


Trustee, Jamestown, Dakota. 


DAFE INVESTMENTS! 


7 


R. 8S. REEVES, 


Jamestown, Dak. 


LANDS and LOANS. 


Commissioner for the State of New York. Investments made 
for non-residents on long or short time loans. Money placed at 
8 and 9 per cent on first-class real estate security. Taxes paid 
for non-residents, References given on application. 


WALTER COOPER, 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA, 


REAL ESTATE 


MINES, 


FINANCIAL AGENT. 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH CAPITALISTS SOLICITED. 


For Information, References, etc., Address 


eee - - 


| JAMESTOWN, - - - 


Yiviat..y livin two to five tuns of hay per acre. 


“é .% 
| Thrifty, IntelligentFarm- Zy/ 
| ers. Situatemid way be- Ud, 
| tween the wheat belt 
| of North Dakota and 


WALTER COOPER, 
COOPER BLOCK, MAIN ST., 
MONTANA, 


D. L. WILBUR. Joun J. NicHOLs, 


WILBUR & NICHOLS, 


DAKOTA. 





NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD LANDS. 


During a residence of twelve years in the James River Valley, 
we have personally examined a greater part of the land inStuts- 
man, Foster, Wells, La Moure and Dickey counties, and our se- 
lections for investors have given satisfaction. We can sell choice 
agricultural land at $: to $6, and land in large blecks for“ Stock 
Ranges” at $1.20 to $1.50 per acre,on CisH basis, By actual 
experience it has been demonstrated that there is no better stock 
country in the United States than North Dakota, an abundance 
of nutritious grasses and plenty of the best natural meadows, 
We pay taxes 
for non-residents and transact a general Real Estate aud Loan 


business. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


A Flouring Mill, a Gtseewtanet Westew, a Small 


~— or Repair Shops, and a Brick 
KE Yard are all needed 
> WZ and will pay at La 

= Moure. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
IS INVITED 


With Farmers, Man- 
ufacturers and Busi- 
ness men, to all of 
whom information will be 
sent by 


C. P. SMITH, 
La Moure, 
Dakota. 


TORN J. COLEMAN, 
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THE MAN FROM WAY BACK VISITS THE 
METROPOLIS. 





Old Jerry Crosscutt had not been east of the Rock- 
ies since ’49, until he and his pard, Fat Bill, pulled 
up at the Hotel Ryan the otherday. As he glanced 
up at the magnificent facade, he remembered what 
he had read about the great caravansary in the remote 
mountain camp, and involuntarily murmured, ‘It 
air an imposing pile, William,—it’s built in what 
them newspaper fellers call the Quinine style, and 
just beats all for health.’’ 

‘‘Do you wish to be shown to your apartment 
now?’’ said the urbane clerk, as they registered. 

‘‘Nary show,”’ said the old man, reflectively, glanc- 
ing about the Alhambra-like magnificence, and pull- 
ing his long, gray beard, ‘‘we must have a under- 
standin’-like before we begin. We pay for what we 
git, and we expect everything to be exhibited accord- 
ing to the small bills. Young man,’’ continued he, 
leaning across the counter, ‘‘let me impress you with 
the fact that we are used to living high. We must 
have everything on the bills, or we buck —and when 
we buck, we buck wicked,—eh, William ?’’ 

“‘T think I understand you,’’ said the clerk, smil- 
ing. ‘‘We will try and make you comfortable, Mr. 
— M— (glancing at the register) Mr. Crosscutt.’’ 

‘Yes, it are Crosscutt—the same. You can read 
writin’ very slick, but ‘comfortable’ won’t do. We 
are goin’ to wallow in elegance —like it is advertised 
in the papers. Do you seem to catch my drift?’’ 

“T think I understand you. You wish to live 
high. I'll put you on the sixth floor, if you wish.”’ 

‘*Now you are talkin’. There is nothin’ too high 
for us, and nothin’ too rich for our blood. We fol- 
low the rules. We deposit our waluables in the safe, 
and you must follow the small bills. Here is my 
pocketbook; you can prize that at $10,000. Here is 
my watch and chain; you can label that $5,000. 
This ’ere collar-button (removing his collar) I set 
store by; Cut-throat Mosley wore that when he quit re- 
spondin’ at Shady Mountain. Youcan make it $3,000. 
No, we don’t want to leave our suspenders. We 
ain’t tenderfeet. Our suspenders is along side our 
swaddling clothes. Here, take this small gun (un- 
strapping a revolver.) Put ’leving thousand on hit. 
I wouldn’t sell it a cent less.’’ 

“You don’t expect us to pay such prices for this 
junk-shop truck, do you? You couldn’t collect ten 
dollars in the courts on all of it.’’ 

“‘Never mind the courts. I’ll collect it if the 
things is lost. I’ll keep this gun with me. Now, 
my young friend, you can bring on your sable Afri- 
can nigger.’’ 

‘‘Jim, show these gentlemen to 411.” 

“Yes, show us to 411, and don’t missa figger. You 
hit it ne 4 or ther will be v war.’? 





‘*You mustn’t mind Jerry,’’ said Fat Bill to the 
clerk. He’s been sort o’ suspicious-like, and keeps 
his back to the wall, ever since he killed Shady 
Mountain Mosley; but he’ll get used to the place 
after a while.’’ 

“‘T—I don’t mind him,’’ said the clerk nervously; 
‘*he seems to be a very nice man, but a little pecu- 
liar.”’ 

“*Yes, he are bloody peculiar— bloody peculiar.”’ 

‘*Hit’s a cage—that’s what,’’ remarked the old 
man, as the elevator started. ‘‘They are goin’ to 
hist us to the upper level. Keep your signal ropes 
tight, young feller. Lord! Many’s the time we have 
had to crawl into the timbers when the ropes hez 
been tangled. We hev traveled—we hev—eh, 
Billy ?”’ 

“‘Now, African,’’ said Jerry, as he proceeded to 
undress, after reaching 411, ‘‘you stand in that cor- 
ner, and when I give the signal you smother them 
lamps.’’ 

“‘T kin put out the gas,’’ suggested Fat Bill. ‘‘The 
nigger kin go, and send up a bokay of sweet violets 
to remember hisself by.’’ 

‘*You can’t put out no gas for me, William. There 
is more’n a million people smothered every year by 
knowin’ too much about tavern gas. There is a 
knack about it which we ain’t onto. Now, Sable, 
kill the lights, and mind you, that no fire starts in 
this joint to-night. We hold you strictly responsible. 
I’ll cut your liver-colored heart out through the 


small of your spotted back if I hear a whimper be- | 


fore mornin’ louder than the moanin’ of the wind. 
Do you sense me?’’ 

‘*Lord, Boss! Does you ’spose I’se gwine to burn 
the hotel up a purpose ?”’ 

‘*You.may be all right; but I suspicion ye.’’ 

In the morning the old man awoke, and he saw 
the annunciator with the usual legend written under 
it— 

| 1 Ring for Bell Boy. 
, 2 Rings for Ice Water. 
1 3 Rings for Porter. 


‘* Bill,’’ said he, ‘‘Do you see them remarks on the 
hangin’ wall: ‘Two rings for ice water, three rings 
for porter.’ How many rings, I wonder, will it take 
to bring red-likker. Touch her off on porter for a 
Starter .’’ 

Fat Bill reached out of his bed, and complied with 
the request, when the porter came. 

‘* Well, Boss ?’’ 

‘*T knowed they wouldn’t follow the small bills. 
Jest see that snuff-colored cannibal, William; where 
is the Oriental cuspidor filled with porter ? — where is 
the solid gold plate, with incense and cigars on it? 
African, you go down the shaft again, and you tell 
the superintendent to put his ear to our telephone, 
and mind the small bills.’’ 

The clerk went up shortly afterward, and found 
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Small tracts of good garden land 
near Tacoma. 
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Lumber cut by Tacoma 

Mill Co., 1884 (feet)..... 50,000,000 
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Aug. mean temp’rature.. 65° 
Dec. mean temperature.. 32.16° | 
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the old man plugging the annunciator with his re- 
volver at six paces. 

‘* See him, William,—see the liver-colored pointer ! 
Where is your alabaster jug of precious ointment? 
Where is the Egyptian snake plate, filled with sea 
biscuit? You call this living high! Blank me, if I 
don’t plug every telephone there is in the house !’’— 
But he didn’t, as the police took him away murmur- 
ing that if he had another gun he wouldn’t be ‘‘took 
alive.’’ HANK MONK. 





A SHEEP HERDER’S TROUBLES. 

‘“You infernal, cussed, blanderty, blank idiots, 
can’t you go anywhere but just that way?’’ and 
the weary herder, picking up first his coat, then his 
lunch, and lastly himself from the ground, starts 
after the herd, which has wandered off exactly oppo- 
site to where he had directed them only a few 
moments befovre. 

‘Yes, there you go!’’ as a sudden gust of wind 
lands his hat about ten yards behind him. He stands 
gazing at the hat, which the wind is now carrying 
lightly over the prairie, and then atthesheep. These 
seem to be feeding quietly enough now,—true, some 
of them have gone over the brow of the hill, but he 
thinks they will be all right for a minute,—so he 
makes a frantic rush for his hat, catches up with it 
and makes a ferocious grab for it. But at this 
moment, two unexpected events happen—a gust of 
wind sends the hat just beyond his reach, and at the 
same moment he stubs his toe against something 
and comes down on his hands in a bed of prickly 
pears, 

‘*Blank, blank, blank !’’ several of these excla- 
mations follow each other in rapid succession as he 
carefully raises himself from his uncomfortable 
bed, and with eyes only for his hat he makes 
another desperate effort to secure it —this time with 
success. 

‘*Oh, ouch! cuss the luck!’ he cries, having put 
on his hat and given it such a bang as nearly made 
him see stars, ‘‘if ever I .”’ ‘*Where the deuce 
have those infernal sheep gone to, anyhow?’’ he ex- 
claims, as he looks at the hillside where they had 
been grazing but a few moments before. His hands 
are full of prickly pear, but comforting himself with 
the thought that the sheep are only just over the hill, 
he starts off after them. 

Arriving at the top of the hill, a worn, weary look, 
a look of utter despair, overspreads his countenance 
—he can just see a few old ewes going down the 
coulee to the very spot he was driving them away 
from only fifteen minutes before. For a moment he 
stands and absently picks a thorn or two from his 
hands, and then the light of a desperate resolve 
chases the gloom from his brow. It is terribly hot, 
but he must keep the sheep from that one particular 
spot; more than that, they seem determined to go 
there, and he will just show them they can’t! So 
off he starts across the hill to head them off, and 
when he next catches sight of them he sees the lead- 
ers about a quarter of a mile below the point he has 
been trying to keep them from, and the balance 
hurrying on at a free trot. 

With a yell of despair, he dashes after them — his 
only thought now being te get in ahead of them and 
| prevent them from going any further. A hard run 
at last brings him past them, and with several dia- 
bolical yells from a throat parched with thirst he 
addresses them in language strongly tinctured with 
oaths. But he has headed them, and now the old 
desire for revenge comes back: ‘‘So you won’t go 
the way I want you to, you infernal brutes; we’ll 
just see whether you will or not!’’ With a wild 
yell and wrathful eyes, he rushes at one side and 
drives it a short distance, though he has a hard time 
of it—for the sheep, determined to go their own 
way, bunch together and stick their heads under one 
another, and it is only by kicks and yells, and fran- 
tic waving of his coat, that he at last moves them a 
few feet. This accomplished, he rushes to the other 
side, and finds that they have turned and are now 
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traveling down the coulee again. With a silent admo- 
nition to himself to be patient, he hurries to turn 
this side, and by dint of hard work finally gets the 
whole band out of the coulee, over the hill, and on 
to a more desirable portion of the range. 

By this time he is thoroughly tired, very hungry 
and horribly thirsty. He knows where there isa 
spring right over in that coulee to the left, if he can 
only make the sheep go—— “‘ Why, what the dick- 
ens is that?’’ as he catches sight of something on 
his right. ‘‘It’s sheep, and asplit, by Jove! Con- 
found their infernal, idiotic hearts—they haven’t 
got a bit of sense!’’ He studies for a moment or 


two whether to drive the main band over to the | 


strays, or to go over and drive the strays back to the 
band. ‘‘I’ll be nearer the spring if I drive that 
durned outfit back!’’ he observes longingly, and, 
glancing at the innocent looking creatures, he con- 
cludes ‘‘ they are only a little way off, and these are 
feeding all right now.’’ As he is only going a little 
way, he leaves his coat and lunch behind him, and 
with one wistful look in the direction of the spring 
he starts off, trying to cheer his spirits with the re- 
mark, ‘‘ Never mind, old boy, they’1l lie down pretty 
soon and then you can get a rest !”’ 

He has not gone far when he sees the last of those 
strays disappearing over the hill—but then they 
must be right down in the coulee, so it will take only 
a moment to drive them back. And sure enough he 
‘finds them just where he expected, and with hopeful 
heart he starts to run them back. Just at this time. 
however, those sheep become possessed with the idea 
that the main band is in some other direction to that 





in which he is trying todrive them, for go ahead they | 


won’t. He now gets excited as well as angry — before, 
he was only provoked; visions of the main band run- 
ning all over the country fill his mind, and besides, 
when he comes to think about it, he is not quite sure 
as to where he left his coat and lunch. Then that 
spring is pretty hard to find, and—— ‘‘Oh, con- 
found you, you old fools! can’t you go straight for 
once in your lives?’’? He makes a frantic rush at 
one side that has run back while he was driving the 
other, and at last, what with swearing, yelling, wav- 


ing his arms, throwing his hat, and all the wild | 


demonstrations his ingenuity could suggest, he suc- 
ceeds in getting them back to the main band, which 
had sense enough to stay just where he had left them. 
A few moments’ search finds his coat and lunch, 
which he picks up, muttering maledictions at the 
same time as the thorns from the prickly pears re- 
mind him of his recent mishap; and then, with hope 
once more revived, he starts the herd towards the 
spring. 

This he at length reaches, and lying down at full 





length imbibes a copious draught of the refreshing | 


liquid. As he gets up and wipes his lips with his | 
| that this climate is favorable to a heavy growth of 


wool, and I think is not excelled by Ohio, Western | 


coat sleeve, a smile of content plays over his lonely 
looking features, and he remarks, ‘‘ Thank God, they 
are lying down; now for some grub, and then a good, 
comfortable smoke! ”’ 
his limbs, and at once proceeds to partake of his 
solitary meal. This being finished, he takes out his 
sack of tobacco, and puts his hand in the pocket 
where he generally keeps his pipe. As he slowly 
withdraws his hand, a look of uncertainty crosses his 
hitherto serene countenance; he tries the other 
pocket, and doubt gives place to conviction. He 
springs up, feels in all his pockets, slaps himself and 
drives the thorns still deeper into his hands, snatches 
up his coat and examines it thoroughly, looks all 
around him and then, with despair and utter dis- 
couragement pictured on his face and his limbs bereft 
of all life, he sinks down, exclaiming in a faint voice, 
*“My God, I’ve lost my pipe!’? —‘‘ Kanapsa”’ in 
Montana Wool Grower. 
aie 

Call a girl a chick, and she smiles; call a woman 
a hen, and she howls. Call a young woman a witch, 
and she is pleased; call an old woman a witch, and 
she is indignant. Call a girl a kitten, and she 
rather likes it; call a woman a cat, and she’ll 


hate you. Queer sex, isn’t it?— Red Bluff (Cal.) 
News. 





| as upon the man. 





CATTLE RAISING IN MONTANA. 





Correspondence of The Northwest Magazine. 





Utica, MEAGHER Co., MonrT., July 18, 1885. 
In all parts of the East there are young and mid- 
dle-aged men of all trades and occupations who are 


seeking information in regard to the stock business | 


on the plains, with a view to coming here to invest, 
and who are inquiring: Where shall we go? What 


rience is needed ; and how much capital ought we 
to have to make a start? One of these parties writes 
from Ohio, saying that he was interested in an article 
on wintering stock in Montana, which appeared in the 
May number of THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, and, 
having obtained the address of the writer, he wishes to 
ask him a few questions. He asks: Where would you 
advise me to go to engage in the sheep business ? 
Where, to engage in cattle? and what can I do with 
a capital of $2,000? While I cannot speak of those 
parts of the Northwest which I have not seen, I 
know that in Montana, east of the Main Divide of the 
Rocky Mountains, the natural advantages for stock 
raising can scarcely to be surpassed. Other things 
being equal, it is generally better to locate upon a 
new range in order to have a choice of locations 
and get a good start before the range becomes crowded. 


1885. 











pared to winter stock. When he needs assistance he 


will try to manage so as to exchange work with some 
of his neighbors. By this fall, or next spring, at 
least, he will have such improvements as are neces- 
sary to keep stock, and with only a comparatively 
small outlay of money. 

Most of us, when we first come from the East, 
would expend every cent of that $2,000 in getting 
our improvements put up; and then, too, from lack 


| of experience, not have them as well adapted to the 
kind of stock shall we raise? What practical expe- | 





The Judith Basin, situated almost in the centre of | 


the Territory, has long, and very justly, too, been 
called the garden spot of Montana. The native 
grasses here make a ranker growth than in most 
parts of the Territory; and in the mountains and 
foothills which form the rim of the basin, there are 
numerous springs, the sources of many streams of 
pure, crystal water. These streams all converge to- 
wards the centre of the basin, and there unite to 


northern rim and pours its waters into the muddy 
Missouri. The luxury of plenty of good water is 
not appreciated by most people in the East, but a few 


blessings are summed up in that one thing,— pure 
water. 
in the Judith Basin, and along these a few good 
ranches still remain to be located. The best have 


business as this man’s will be on half the money. I 
do not wish to convey the idea that everyone must 
commence by roughing it in the same manner as the 
party referred to; but in doing as he did he mani- 
fested a certain self-reliance and power of adapting 
himself to circumstances, which, I do believe, are 
essential qualities for success. 

There is, however, another and, in the opinion of 
many, a better way; that is for the embryo stock 
man to come here and thoroughly learn his business 
before investing any money init. By hiring out one 
year to a cattle or sheep man he ought, if he is ob- 
serving, to become familiar with the best methods 
of handling and treating stock. Besides knowing 
more about stock, he would be better qualified to 
judge whether his capital was sufficient to give him 
a good start. It is true that very many make a fail- 
ure of it here, and such, on returning East, are very 
prone to attribute their ill success to the country or 


| business; but I venture to say that in all of these cases 


the fault is not so much with the country or busi- 
ness as with the parties themselves. We have a cli- 
mate that is healthy and invigorating, a virgin soil, 
only awa'ting the plowshare to yield abundant har- 
vests, while the tablelands and mountain foothills 
provide ample pasturage for the stock which roam at 


| pleasure over them. The mountain ranges are begin- 
form the Judith, which then breaks through the | 


ning to uncover their long-hidden treasures of gold 
and silver; and iron, copper and coal will soon take 
their place in the rank and file of advancing indus- 


| tries. So let all who have a desire to see this country 
days’ travel across some of our parched plains in mid- | 
summer would make them feel that all material | 


As I said, the streams are quite numerous | 


already been taken, but some of these, well im- 


proved, could be purchased at a reasonable figure. 
I know of no section of country, already opened up 
for settlement, which is more desirable for the stock 
business than the foothills skirting the Belt, High- 
wood, Judith, Moccasin and Snowy mountains. 

The reports of the Chicago live stock market show 
that Montana steers average more pounds of beef per 
head than any other plains cattle, and that they are 
much sought after by buyers. It would also seem 


New York or Vermont. But in reply to the question, 


So he sits down and stretches | Whatcana man do with a capital of $2,000? no direct 


answer can be given. A good start and success de- 
pend not so much upon the amount of capita] invested 
What one would consider a good 
start another would think no start at all. 
understands how and is able to do all kinds of work 
required on an Eastern farm, he has a pretty good 
start to learn the stock business. I have in mind a 
man who this spring started into the cattle business 
with a capital of about $2,000 and, from what I have 
seen of him in the past two years, venture to predict 
that he will succeed. He purchased a team of horses, 
harness and wagon for about three hundred and fifty 
dollars and located a ranch surrounded by a good 
range. While riding across the country the other 
day I came upon him at noon and was hospitably in- 
vited to take dinner with him. He had built his fire 
in the bottom of a shallow trench dug in the ground, 


over which he hung his pots and kettles, while near | 


| by was a temporary shelter which protected his bed- 


| 


ding and provisions. He is now ‘‘rustling’’ to get logs 
out of the mountains to build a house, and posts and 
poles to build sheds, corrals, etc., in order to be pre- 


come, and I hope that many will be induced to make 
their homes and fortunes with us. L. E. MCNAIR. 


-< 


INCREASE OF GRASS ON THE PLAINS. 








Dodge City (Kansas) Journal. 

To say that the grass on the plains was ever much 
better than it is now is erroneous, for there are 
hundreds of men in Kansas to-day who fieighted 
across these plains when it was called, and was in 
reality, a sandy desert; what grass there was was in 
small bunches, scattered about generally in little 
patches forty or fifty feet apart, and it is these same 
freighters that can hardly believe that Western Kan- 
sas is matted over with fine grass, and that men are 


| actually farming the old sand lots. Many were the 
_ times we have heard the teamsters say that nothing 


but an Indian, a buffalo and a coyote could live west 


| of Crow Creek, and that creek, you must remember, 


| is ninety miles east of Dodge City. 


Twenty-five 


| years ago Fort Riley, which is but one hundred and 
| twenty-five miles west of Kansas City, was considered 
| the last foot west in this State where it would pay to 


If a man | 


| Falis penitentiary. 


plant anything. To-day Fort Riley is down in the 
eastern part of the State and nearly all the farming 
in Kansas is done west of there, at least the greater 


part, so that it is a known fact that the ranges of 
Kansas have improved with each year, and will re- 
main as good as they are now if the land is not all 
plowed up; that is what ruins our ranges, and with- 
in a few years Colorado will think that is about all 
that is bothering them. The appearance of the range 
has greatly changed the past few years, the buffalo 
grass is giving place to what is known as a prairie 
grass, and, in many places, the blue stem is getting 
quite a start; but with no greater number of cattle 
on the ranges of this part of the State than there is 
now there-need be no worry about the grass giving 
out or being killed. 


, 
> 


There are now two women prisoners at the Sioux 
As soon as there are three, so 
that when one is not present the other two can talk 
about her, they will be happy. At present,life is a 
burden to them.— Estillene Bell. 

















THERE is a German in Miles City, Montana, whose 
name is Christian Teufel, which in English means 
Christian Devil—a frank acknowledgment of the 
good and evil combined in human nature. 





Henry D10n, of Glendive, Montana, is one of the 
most enterprising merchants of the Yellowstone Val- 
ley, and in everything that will advance the interests 
of the town or adjacent country Mr. Dion is to be 
found actively in the front. A public-spirited man 
like Mr. Dion does more to promote the growth of a 
town than twenty citizens of the moss-backed sort. 





HERE is an anecdote of a Montana lawsuit, which 
illustrates the beauties of the jury system. The case 
was a suit for the payment of a note. The note was 
produced in court and there was no defense, so that 
the only thing the jury had to do was to figure up 
the interest and bring in their verdict. Two of the 
jurymen refused to find for the plaintiff on the ground 





that they were acquainted with the defendant, and | 


‘‘knowed that Tom Jones always paid his debts and | 


didn’t owe nobody a dollar.”’? The judge had to send 
the jury out again and tell them he should lock 
them up until they brought in a verdict in accord- 
ance with the law and the evidence. 





SoMEBODY ought to write a biography of the late 
Senator Nesmith, of Oregon. He was a strong and 
original character, and his career spanned the whole 
history of his State, from the time he went out across 
the plains in 1843 to his death a few months ago. 
Tom Merry, of Portland, would be the best man to 
write the book. There is a great fund of anecdotes 
current about Nesmith in Oregon, and in Washing- 
ton. Iremember to have heard this from James 
G. Blaine: After Nesmith had been a few years in 
the Senate he said to a friend: ‘‘ When I first took 


my seat I wondered how in the h—1 I ever got here, | 


but after a while I began to wonder how in h—! the 
other fellows ever got here.”’ 





THE physician of the Montana Insane Asylum, 
who has traveled extensively among the Indians of 
the Northwest, tells me that they have a sensible 
way of dealing with crazy people. When an Indian 
becomes insane (a very rare occurrence) he is 
given in charge to three of the best men of the tribe. 
If their treatment (consisting principally of baths) 
does not cure him, it becomes their duty, after re- 
porting to the tribal council, to kill him in as merci- 
ful a way as possible. Their reasons for dispatching 
him are two,—first, the tribe has no facilities for 
keeping a mad man shut up so he cannot injure 
others; and second, as they knew insanity to be 
hereditary, they want to guard against its transmis- 
sion to offspring. They argue, besides, that it is a 
kindness to the demented man to put an end to his 
wretched life. n° 





I HEARD a good anecdote of Admiral Porter, while 
in the Rocky Mountains, from a ranchnian who was 
a volunteer naval. officer during the war. The ship 
on which this officer served was commanded by a 
man noted for his economy. He had been promoted 
one grade and was entitled to put an additional 
stripe on his sleeves, but having only gold lace on 
hand sufficient for one sleeve he let the other go 
without the mark of the new rank. One day Com- 
modore Porter made the signal for the vessels of the 
fleet to send boats to the flagship for orders. My ac- 
quaintance was ordered to go to represent his com- 
mander. After he had saluted, the admiral said, 
“Give my compliments to Capt. Blank, and tell 
him that if he can’t afford to put the fifth stripe on 
his left sleeve I will start a contribution to buy him 
the gold lace.”’ 
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On the bluffs skirting the James River, about a 
mile from the city of Jamestown, there are three con- 
spicuous mounds, connected by evident remains of 
what was once a formidable earthwork wall. The 
mounds appear to be bastions of an extensive ancient 
fortification. They have generally been called Indian 
mounds, but a closer examination leads to the belief 
that they are in reality of that mysterious race called 
the mound builders. Recent excavations in the 
neighborhood of Mandan show beyond any question 
that this ancient people had a city on the banks of 
the Missouri. It is therefore not at all improbable 
that they also occupied the valley of the James, and 
that, many centuries ago, the fields now golden with 
grain and but recently supposed to be virgin sod that 
had not been disturbed by the plow since the 
creation of the world, once yielded bountiful harvests 
to an intelligent race that has wholly passed away 
from the face of the earth, leaving no signs save a few 
mounds and the pieces of broken pottery found in 
them. 





I HEARD very little criticism in Washington Ter- 
ritory on the way the woman suffrage law works. 
The elections, all admit, were extremely orderly, and 
the presence of women at the polls tended to prevent 
drunkenness and disorder. 
urged, however, and especially by lawyers, against 
women as jurors. It is charged that they do not 
follow the evidence closely or properly appreciate the 
relations of facts to conclusions. Sometimes a pretty 
lady juror will flirt with the lawyers, and thus dis- 
turb the traditional dullness of the court room. 
Then there are a class of cases in which the evidence 
is unfit for refined women to hear. Inconveniences 
arise from the difference of sex. Female bailiffs have 
to be appointed. 
proper to lock up the women jurors in the same 
room with the men and keep them together over 
night, to force an agreement on a verdict, but the 
law permits no separation. Probably the ardent 
female suffragists themselves would be glad to have 
women exempted from jury duty if it could be done 
without affecting their right to vote. 





A FRIEND in Helena asks for a translation of a 
little French chanson, to which Gounod composed 
the music. It must have been written in some 
warmer country than ours, for with us March does 
not open April’s door and invite Spring to enter, but 
rather throws wide apart the portals of Winter’s blus- 
tering winds. Here is a rude rendering of the quaint 
and dainty French rhymes: 


LE PRINTEMPS. 


The while mankind with breathless haste 
Runs in pursuit of toil and care, 
Rude March, who laughs amid his storms, 
Doth secretly the Spring prepare. 
The little daisies to adorn 
While sleep doth every floweret hold, 
He deftly irons their collarets, 
And buttons them with buds of gold. 


While Nature’s in her bed asleep 
He in the garden paths is seen, 
Lacing the rose-buds silently 
In corsets tight of velvet green. 
Upon the margin of the stream, 
Where drinks the stag, he hideth well 
With fostering hand, from chilling winds 
The valley lily’s silver bell. 


Beneath the grass, for thee to pluck, 

The strawberry’s crimson fruit he lays, 
And braids a hat from many leaves, 

For shelter from the sun’s hot rays. 
At last, when all his work is done, 

And when his end is drawing near, 
Towards April’s door he turns his head, 

And says “Oh, Spring! thou canst appear.” 





Dip you ever see an ant hill on the prairie? They 
are wonderful examples of animal ingenuity and in- 





Many objections are | 


It seems hardly considerate or | 





dustry. Their dimensions are usually about eighteen | 


inches in height by from one foot to two feet in di- 
ameter, the form being circular, and they are built 
of stalks of dry grass cut in lengths of two or three 
inches and mingled with dirt. Each hill is protected 
from the prairie fires by a fringe of tall, green grass, 
and to encourage the growth of this herbage the ants 
pull up the shorter grass which dries up in midsum- 
mer. Get down on your knees and you can trace the 








highways and byways of the colony leading out into 
what to them is a dense forest, along which they 
draw their logs. Now take a stick and stir up the 
ant hill, bringing devastation and ruin into the little 
creatures’ city, and watch the result. At first they 
run about in wild alarm, but in a minute or two all 
set to work to repair damages. ‘The pieces of grass, 
to the ants as big as saw logs are to human beings, 
are rapidly piled up again in the proper fashion. 
If alog is too heavy for one ant to drag another 
comes to his help. Return to the spot after an hour 
or two and you shall find the insect co-operative 
dwelling house entirely restored and its inhabitants 
going about their regular business. 


- 
o_o 





A Platonic Republic in Oregon. 
San Francisco Chronicle. 

Among the foothills of the coast range in the south- 
ern part of Oregon, at a place called Longdale sta- 
tion, stands a settlement of Russian refugees. Al- 
though ostensibly subject to the laws of Jackson 
County, yet this community of exiles is in reality an 
imperium in imperio. It seems to bea sort of Platonic 
republic, where property is common and where the 
greatest freedom possible to an organized society is 
allowed. 

In 1881 a band of twenty students of the Odessa 
and Kharkof universities left Russia in separate de- 
tachments, with New York as the meeting place. 
Arriving there they looked about for some place of 
settlement, and determined on Oregon. Not having 
money enough, they again separated, and worked in 
different cities of the East until a fund had been 
raised sufficient to buy the title deeds to several thou- 
sand acres of land. When the property was pur- 
chased they at once started for Oregon and began the 
formation of a colony, to which have since been ad- 
ded thirty or forty additional nihilists. The land 
was divided into farms, and each colonist allowed a 
certain amount of money to purchase stock and tools. 

Soon the settlement thrived, until their colony, 
which is called ‘‘ New Odessa,’’ stood on a substan- 
tial basis. Then rules and regulations were adopted 
for the government of the settlers. It was decided 
that each man should work but six hours a day, the 
remainder to be devoted to listening to lectures on 
nihilism and the rightsof man. One large house 
was selected as the lecture hall, and there the refu- 
gees daily listen to the speculations of the students 
on the right of revolution, which they claim will up- 
rise in Russia as sure as the Volga flows into the sea. 

The chief staple of cultivation of the colony is 
grain. There are about twenty women in the settle- 
ment. The colony is in the possession of a large 
library, open to all, which is composed mostly of 
treatises on political subjects in the Russian tongue. 
The library is gradually increased by additions of 
books and papers from Geneva and Odessa. 

Among the settlers is Ivan Urvansky, who was con- 
nected with the nihilists in Odessa, and who was ar- 
rested in 1878. At that time there was a man in 
Odessa named Kowalsky, who published the books 
and pamphlets of the nihilists. One night while he 
was engaged in this work the house was surrounded 
by gendarmes. The nihilists closed the doors and 
burned all the papers and books. When the officers 
of the Czar broke down the doors a fight ensued be- 
tween the two parties, and six officers were killed. 
They found evidence against Kowalsky and his con- 
federates in the portions of set type that the nihilists 
had forgotten to ‘‘pi.’?’ Kowalsky was sent to a 
prison, and on the journey the police sent three empty 
carriages, with a view of deceiving the people, as an 
uprising was feared. Kowalsky was sentenced to be 
executed, but Urvansky managed to afterward escape. 
Another nihilist at the Oregon settlement is Mr. 
Ramanovich, who was arrested at the same time as 
Kowalsky. He was sent to Archangel. While there 
he played the role of a natural fool, and was allowed 
his freedom provided he would report every morning 
to the authorities. He managed to escape in the 
garb of a peasant. 





Enthusiastic professor of physics, discussing the 
organic and inorganic kingdoms: ‘‘ Now, if I should 
shut my eyes—so—and drop my head—so—and 
should not move, you would say I wasaclod. But 
I move, I leap, I run; then what do you call me? 
Voice from the rear—‘‘A clodhopper!’’ Class is 
dismissed. 
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THE WHITE BUFFALO. 





BY A. L. O. 


The color of the buffalo, or American bison, is 
uniform throughout the herds—dark brown to al- 
most black, and any specimen varying markedly 
from that color may be considered an accidental freak 
of nature, like a black fox or a white crow, and I 
have seen several of the fine ‘‘silk’’ robes, as they 
are called from the peculiar soft and silky character 
of the hair, and other curious pelts, but in many 


| 


years of experience as a plainsman I saw but one white | 


buffalo. Nor from the lips of the many white and 
Indian hunters whom I have met did I ever hear of 
any other that deserved the name. Once a yellowish 
or very light brown buffalo was killed in the Yellow- 
stone region and it is sometimes erroneously recalled 
as having bee whiten. I also hear of a ‘‘white”’ 
buffalo among the display of taxidermists’ articles 
in the Dakota department at the New Orleans Expo- 
sition, but those who have seen the specimen say it 
is far from a pure white. It is therefore safe to say 
that the only white buffalo deserving the name, of 
which there is any authentic account, is the one I am 
about to describe. 

It was in September, 1875. Three other hunters 
and hide buyers and myself were following a camp 





of about two hundred lodges of Teton Sioux under | 


old Medicine Bear. Dr. 
old Fort Peck, (since swept away by the encroaching 
Missouri, ) was in our party for the purpose of seeing 
a great buffalo hunt. 
Creek, a tributary of Milk River, which flows from 
the north into the Missouri. The exact location 
must have been seventy-five to eighty miles north of 
‘*the Muddy ’’ and twenty miles, or thereabout, 
north of the Canadian boundary. 

The country was full of buffalo. That morning 
the main herd had passed our camp, occupying 
hours in the movement, and as we advanced toward 
the Indian lodges we could look in any direction 
over the rolling prairie and see lone or clustered 
black forms —the unshapely bodies of feeding buffa- 
loes. When we reached the Indian encampment the 
bucks of the party, the soldier band, had broken in- 
to the main herd and, in every direction, were rid- 
ing down stragglers, detaching small bands from the 
rushing mass, whooping, shooting and spearing. As 
is their custom on occasions of such a grand hunt, 
the bucks were gaily painted and feathered and, as 
they rushed to and fro on their fleet ponies, carrying 





, agency physician at | 


We were on Frenchman’s | 





on the work of butchery, a scene was presented such | 


as might well be commemorated in American classics 
— the arena, the limitless prairie; the game, count- 


the Indians are going; such a pageant will never be 
witnessed again. 
My companions and I were watching the scene 





Indian folk-lore abounds. They told of her unnatural 
color; that she was always surrounded by other buffa- 
loes who protected her from the hunters; that she was 
very fleet, and on occasions had been known to myste- 
riously disappear; that they always had bad luck in the 
hunt when she appeared on the prairie; that she was, 
in fact’ ‘‘bad medicine,’’—an evil spirit. In com- 
mon with all ignorant races or peoples, the Indians 
are very superstitious, and readily clothe any unusual 
or unexplainable natural appearance with a super- 
natural character. This tendency is fostered by their 
religion —a species of pantheism that reverences all 
natural objects. 

Orders had gone forth that this white buffalo must 


be killed so that the evil spirit might be exorcised. | 
| isfaction they did not express.) As the continued 


She had been seen more quickly by the hunters than 
by us and some of the most active of the young bucks 
were immediately in pursuit, anxious to display their 
prowess and skill, though, no doubt, secretly filled 
with fear. We whites were so much interested in 
the fate of the beautiful animal that we, too, started 


in the direction of the race across the prairie now left | 


clear by the fleeing herd. As one after another of 
the pursuing Indians turned aside to join the main 
hunt it seemed that another supernatural escape of 
the “‘ white spirit’’ was to be recorded, for truly the 
stories of her fleetness had not been exaggerated to the 
usual extent. But one young buck, mounted on a 





swift and hardy pony and anxious to distinguish him- | 
self, kept up the chase and after a hard ride was suc- | 


cessful. 


His peculiar whoop of exultation drew at- | 


tention to his success and to his locality and the | 


chiefs of the hunt hastened in his direction and were 
soon followed by the entire band. 

We were among the first to arrive. The gallant 
knight errant who had thus successfully overcome the 
spirit of evil supposed to be inclosed in the form of that 
noble and beautiful animal, dismounted from his horse 


and was standing motionless, silent and stolid beside 
her carcass. The chiefs held a very brief council and | 


then stripped the successful hunter of all his arms 
and scanty paraphernalia, except his breech-clout, 
took his horse from him and directed him to walk 
back to the home camp on the Missouri. This was 
intended as a punishment upon the slayer of the cow 
in order that the tribe might be in a safe position to 
plead in case the Deity was offended by the slaughter 


of this being of a supposed supernatural character; | 
It | 


they wanted to be on the safe side in any event. 
may be here added that the young man was abund- 


antly rewarded and honored for his bravery when | 


the band returned from a successful hunt and (as | 


will appear) a propitious disposition of the cow. 
When preliminaries had thus been arranged with the 
gods the buffalo was very quickly and deftly skinned. 
The longest pole that could be ubtained in the vicin- 


| ity was cut, and upon this the snow white, silky robe 
less numbers of the noblest of the bovine species; the | 
hunters, the wildest representatives of the untamable | 
native races of the Northwest. The buffaloes are gone, | 


| tations. 


was suspended high in the air, as an offering to the 
sup, the Supreme Deity of the Sioux. Then began 
a sort of religious ceremony in the form of a dance 


around the pole, accompanied by prayers and incan- 


They asked for plenty of grass on which the 


| buffalo feeds, good luck in the hunt, success against | 
their enemies, and a variety of minor blessings. This | 


with intense interest, though to all but the doctor | 


(who was wild with delight) it was no novelty, 
when an exclamation from asquaw, who was skinning 
a buffalo near us, called our attention to the ‘‘ white 
buffalo.’’ 
ture, as her course turned around a low hillock half a 
mile away,I thought she was one of the not uncommon 
**silk’’ buffaloes, and that the sun shining upon her 
glistening broadside gave her, to my eyes, the pecu- 
liar color. But in a moment her direction changed, 


so that I knew it was no trick of the sunlight that | 


made her look dazzlingly white. She was, as I af- 
terward found, a cow about four years old and of 
unusually delicate and symmetrical form as well as 
of a milky white color. Even her hoofs and horns 
were white. I had heard fr.m the Indians gossip 


of this wonderful animal, but from the marvelous 
character of the stories told had given little attention 
to them, and concluded that the ‘‘ white buffalo”’ 
was only one of the mythical narrations in which 


When I first looked at this beautiful crea- | 


was kept up the remainder of the day and far into | 


the night. 


Next morning when they started again | 


upon the trail of the buffalo herd runners were sent | 
back at intervals to observe whether the robe still | 


remained in its place. 


We of white breeding, who admired but did not | 


reverence this handsome robe, conceived a violent | 


desire to possess it and regarded it as a great pity 
that it should remain on the pole to be destroyed by 
buzzards or rotted by the elements. Next night, as 
we smoked around our fire on the outskirts of the 
Indian encampment, we discussed how it was pos- 
sible to vbtain the robe. A young French half-breed 
named Louie, one who, from long acquaintance and 
several favors, was very friendly with us, was among 
the Sioux. Him we took into our counsels. Know- 
ing that his absence from the camp would not be re- 
marked, nor his purpose suspected, we offered him 


ten dollars, a bright gold eagle, if he would ride ' 











1885. 











back, capture the robe and bring it to us. Louie was. 
almost as superstitious about the white buffalo as 
were the Indians, though he was a Christian in relig- 
ion. The pay was good enough, but he did not like 
the mission; but after some coaxing and mild ridi- 
cule of his fears, his pride as well as his cupidity was 
excited and he started. Shortly after midnight he 
stole into our wakeful camp and, with a whisper of re- 
lief, delivered up the coveted robe and received his. 
pay, besides a liberal present. Early next morning 
a@ courier was dispatched to look after the sacrifice 
and returned with the news that it was gone. It was 
immediately concluded that the sun had taken the 
offering, and the Sioux expressed much satisfaction 
at the auspicious omen. (The white men felt a sat- 


hunt was unusually successful it was promptly con- 
cluded by the tribe that the killing of the cow was 
most remarkable luck and the removal of the robe by 
the sun one of the most signal marks of favor ever 
bestowed upon the tribe. 

During the few following days that we remained 
with the wandering Indian camp we kept the white 
pelt carefully concealed in our blankets. By unani- 
mous consent it was given to Dr. ——-, and when we 
reached Fort Peck again he tanned it in his office 
with chemicals. Soon afterward he left the North- 
west and returned to his home in New York State, 
and I have never since heard from either him or the 
hide of the most beautiful and singalar animal I have 
ever seen on the prairie. 
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EXPERIENCED advertisers know that the value of 
advertising in a monthly like THE NORTHWEST 
MAGAZINE is much greater in proportion to circula- 
tion thanina daily or weekly newspaper. The news- 
paper is read hastily and thrown away, but the mag- 
azine is preserved for at least a month, and the ad- 
vertisements in it are sure to be read. We can offer 
to business men not only the largest circulation of 
any publication in the Northwest but much the most 
valuable circulation. 





A Queue-rious Mistake. 
Harper's Bazar. 





“‘Bettee one dollee ilon too hottee. Scolchee by de 


smellee !”’ 








